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THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuapter I, 
LIZZIE GREYSTOCK. 


Ir was admitted by all her friends, and also by her enemies,—who 
were in truth the more numerous and active body of the two,—that 
Lizzie Greystock had done very well with herself. We will tell the 
story of Lizzie Greystock from the beginning, but we will not dwell 
over it at great length, as we might do if we loved her. She was the 
only child of old Admiral Greystock, who in the latter years of his life 
was much perplexed by the possession of a daughter. The admiral 
was a man who liked whist, wine,—and wickedness in general we 
may perhaps say, and whose ambition it was to live every day of his 
life up to the end of it. People say that he succeeded, and that the 
whist, wine, and wickedness were there, at the side even of his dying 
bed. He had no particular fortune, and yet his daughter, when she 
was little more than a child, went about everywhere with jewels on 
her fingers, and red gems hanging round her neck, and yellow gems 
pendent from her ears, and white gems shining in her black hair. 
She was hardly nineteen when her father died and she was taken 
home by that dreadful old termagant, her aunt Lady Linlithgow. 
Lizzie would have sooner gone to any other friend or relative, had 
there been any other friend or relative to take her possessed of 
a house in town. Her uncle, Dean Greystock, of Bobsborough, would 
have had her, and a more good-natured old soul than the dean’s wife 
did not exist,—and there were three pleasant, good-tempered girls 
in the deanery who had made various little efforts at friendship with 
their cousin Lizzie; but Lizzie had higher ideas for herself than life 
in the deanery at Bobsborough. She hated Lady Linlithgow. During 
her father’s lifetime, when she hoped to be able to settle herself before 
his death, she was not in the habit of concealing her hatred for Lady 
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Linlithgow. Lady Linlithgow was not indeed amiable or easily 
managed. But when the admiral died, Lizzie did not hesitate for a 
moment in going to the old “ vulturess,” as she was in the habit of 
calling the countess in her occasional correspondence with the girls 
at Bobsborough. 

The admiral died greatly in debt;—so much so that it was a 
marvel how tradesmen had trusted him. There was literally nothing 
left for anybody,—and Messrs. Harter and Benjamin of Old Bond 
Street condescended to call at Lady Linlithgow’s house in Brook 
Street, and to beg that the jewels supplied during the last twelve 
months might be returned. Lizzie protested that there were no 
jewels,—nothing to signify, nothing worth restoring. Lady Lin- 
lithgow had seen the diamonds, and demanded an explanation. They 
had been “ parted with,” by the admiral’s orders,—so said Lizzie,— 
for the payment of other debts. Of this Lady Linlithgow did not 
believe a word, but she could not get at any exact truth. At that 
moment the jewels were in very truth pawned for money which had 
been necessary for Lizzie’s needs. Certain things must be paid for, 
—one’s own maid for instance; and one must have some money in 
- one’s pocket for railway-trains and little nick-nacks which cannot be 
had on credit. Lizzie when she was nineteen knew how to do with- 
out money as well as most girls; but there were calls which she could 
not withstand, debts which even she must pay. 

She did not, however, drop her acquaintance with Messrs. Harter 
and Benjamin. Before her father had been dead eight months, she 
was closeted with Mr. Benjamin, transacting a little business with 
him. She had come to him, she told him, the moment she was of 
age, and was willing to make herself responsible for the debt, signing 
any bill, note, or document which the firm might demand from her, 
to that effect. Of course she had nothing of her own, and never 
would have anything. That Mr. Benjamin knew. As for payment 
of the debt by Lady Linlithgow, who for a countess was as poor as 
Job, Mr. Benjamin, she was quite sure, did not expect anything of 
the kind. But—— Then Lizzie paused, and Mr. Benjamin, with 
the sweetest and wittiest of smiles, suggested that perhaps Miss 
Greystock was going to be married. Lizzie, with a pretty maiden 
blush, admitted that such a catastrophe was probable. She had been 
asked in marriage by Sir Florian Eustace. Now Mr. Benjamin 
knew, as all the world knew, that Sir Florian Eustace was a very 
rich man indeed; a man in no degree embarrassed, and who could 
pay any amount of jewellers’ bills for which claim might be made 
upon him. Well; what did Miss Greystock want? Mr. Benjamin 
did not suppose that Miss Greystock was actuated simply by a desire 
to have her old bills paid by her future husband. Miss Greystock 
wanted a loan sufficient to take the jewels out of pawn. She would 
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then make herself responsible for the full amount due. Mr. Benjamin 
said that he would make a few inquiries. “But you won’t betray 
me,” said Lizzie, “for the match might be off.” Mr. Benjamin 
promised to be more than cautious. 

There was not so much of falsehood as might have been expected 
in the statement which Lizzie Greystock made to the jeweller. It 
was not true that she was of age, and therefore no future husband 
would be legally liable for any debt which she might then contract. 
And it was not true that Sir Florian Eustace had asked her in 
marriage. Those two little blemishes in her statement must be 
admitted. But it was true that Sir Florian was at her feet; and that 
by a proper use of her various charms,—the pawned jewels included, 
—she might bring him to an offer. Mr. Benjamin made his inquiries, 
and acceded to the proposal. He did not tell Miss Greystock that 
she had lied to him in that matter of her age, though he had dis- 
covered the lie. Sir Florian would no doubt pay the bill for his wife 
without any arguments as to the legality of the claim. From such 
information as Mr. Benjamin could acquire he thought that there 
would be a marriage, and that the speculation was on the whole in 
his favour. Lizzie recovered her jewels and Mr. Benjamin was in 
possession of a promissory note purporting to have been executed by a 
person who was no longer a minor. The jeweller was ultimately 
successful in his views,—and so was the lady. 

Lady Linlithgow saw the jewels come back, one by one, ring added 
to ring on the little taper fingers, the rubies for the neck, and the pen- 
dent yellow earrings. Though Lizzie was in mourning for her father, 
still these things were allowed to be visible. The countess was not 
the woman to see them without inquiry, and she inquired vigorously. 
She threatened, stormed, and protested. She attempted even a raid 
upon the young lady’s jewel-box. But she was not successful. Lizzie 
snapped and snarled and held her own,—for at that time the match 
with Sir Florian was near its accomplishment, and the countess 
understood too well the value of such a disposition of her niece to 
risk it at the moment by any open rupture. The little house in 
Brook Street,—for the house was very small and very comfortless,— 
a house that had been squeezed in, as it were, between two others 
without any fitting space for it,—did not contain a happy family. 
One bedroom, and that the biggest, was appropriated to the Earl of 
Linlithgow, the son of the countess, a young man who passed per- 
haps five nights in town during the year. Other inmate there was 
none besides the aunt and the niece and the four servants,—of whom 
one was Lizzie’s own maid. Why should such a countess have 
troubled herself with the custody of such a niece? Simply because 
the countess regarded it as aduty. Lady Linlithgow was worldly, 
stingy, ill-tempered, selfish, and mean. Lady Linlithgow would 
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cheat a butcher out of a mutton chop, or a cook out of a month’s 
wages, if she could do so with some slant of legal wind in her favour. 
She would tell any number of lies to carry a point in what she 
believed to be social success. It was said of her that she cheated at 
cards. In backbiting no venomous old woman between Bond Street 
and Park Lane could beat her,—or, more wonderful still, no venomous 
old man at the clubs. But nevertheless she recognised certain duties, 
and performed them, though she hated them. She went to church, 
not merely that people might see her there,—as to which in truth 
she cared nothing,—but because she thought it was right. And she 
took in Lizzie Greystock, whom she hated almost as much as she did 
sermons, because the admiral’s wife had been her sister, and she 
recognised a duty. But, having thus bound herself to Lizzie,—who 
was a beauty,—of course it became the first object of her life to get 
rid of Lizzie by marriage. And, though she would have liked to 
think that Lizzie would be tormented all her days, though she 
thoroughly believed that Lizzie deserved to be tormented, she set her 
heart upon a splendid match. She would at any rate be able to 
throw it daily in her niece’s teeth that the splendour was of her doing. 
Now a marriage with Sir Florian Eustace would be very splendid, 
and therefore she was unable to go into the matter of the jewels with 


that rigour which in other circumstances she would certainly have 
displayed. 





The match with Sir Florian Eustace,—for a match it came to be, 
—was certainly very splendid. Sir Florian was a young man about 
eight-and-twenty, very handsome, of immense wealth, quite unen- 
cumbered, moving in the best circles, popular, so far prudent that he 
never risked his fortune on the turf or in gambling-houses, with the 
reputation of a gallant soldier, and a most devoted lover. There 
were two facts concerning him which might, or might not, be taken 
as objections. He was vicious, and—he was dying. When a friend, 
intending to be kind, hinted the latter circumstance to Lady Lin- 
lithgow, the countess blinked and winked and nodded, and then 
swore that she had procured medical advice on the subject. Medical 
advice declared that Sir Florian was not more likely to die than 
another man,—if only he would get married; all of which statement 
on her ladyship’s part was a lie. When the same friend hinted the 
same thing to Lizzie herself, Lizzie resolved that she would have her 
revenge upon that friend. At any rate the courtship went on. 

We have said that Sir Florian was vicious ;—but he was not 
altogether a bad man, nor was he vicious in the common sense of the 
word. He was one who denied himself no pleasure, let the cost be 
what it might in health, pocket, or morals. Of sin or wickedness he 
had probably no distinct idea. In virtue, as an attribute of the 
world around him, he had no belief. Of honour he thought very 
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much, and had conceived a somewhat noble idea that because much 
had been given to him much was demanded of him. He was haughty, 
polite,—and very generous. There was almost a nobility even about 
his vices. And he had a special gallantry of which it is hard to say 
whether it is or is not to be admired. They told him that he was 
like to die,—very like to die, if he did not change his manner of 
living. Would he go to Algiers for a period ? Certainly not. He 
would do no such thing. If he died, there was his brother John left 
to succeed him. And the fear of death never cast a cloud over that 
grandly beautiful brow. They had all been short-lived,—the Eus- 
taces. Consumption had swept a hecatomb of victims from the 
family. But still they were grand people, and never were afraid of 
death. 

And then Sir Florian fell in love. Discussing this matter with his 
brother, who was perhaps his only intimate friend, he declared that 
if the girl he loved would give herself to him, he would make what 
atonement he could to her for his own early death by a princely 
settlement. John Eustace, who was somewhat nearly concerned in 
the matter, raised no objection to this proposal. There was ever 
something grand about these Eustaces. Sir Florian was a grand 
gentleman ; but surely he must have been dull of intellect, slow of 
discernment, blear-eyed in his ways about the town, when he took 
Lizzie Greystock,—of all the women whom he could find in the 
world,—to be the purest, the truest, and the noblest. It has been 
said of Sir Florian that he did not believe in virtue. He freely 
expressed disbelief in the virtue of women around him,—in the 
virtue of women of all ranks. But he believed in his mother and 
sisters as though they were heaven-born; and he was one who could 
believe in his wife as though she were the queen of heaven. He did 
believe in Lizzie Greystock, thinking that intellect, purity, truth, 
and beauty, each perfect in its degree, were combined in her. The 
intellect and beauty were there ;—but, for the purity and truth! 
Ifow could it have been that such a one as Sir Florian Eustace should 
have been so blind! 

Sir Florian was not, indeed, a clever man; but he believed himself 
to be a fool. And believing himself to be a fool, he desired, nay 
painfully longed, for some of those results of cleverness which might, 
he thought, come to him, from contact with a clever woman. Lizzie 
read poctry well, and she read verses to him,—sitting very near to 
him, almost in the dark, with a shaded lamp throwing its light on 
her book. He was astonished to find how sweet a thing was poetry. 
By himself he could never read a line, but as it came from her lips it 
seemed to charm him. It was a new pleasure, and one which, though 
he had ridiculed it, he had so often coveted! And then she told him 
of such wondrous thoughts,—such wondrous joys in the world which 
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would come from thinking! He was proud, I have said, and 
haughty ; but he was essentially modest and humble in his self- 
estimation. How divine was this creature, whose voice to him was as 
that of a goddess ! 

Then he spoke out to her, with his face a little turned from her. 
Would she be his wife? But, before she answered him, let her 
listen to him. They had told him that an early death must probably 
be his fate. He did not himself feel that it must be so. Sometimes 
he was ill,—very ill; but often he was well. If she would run the 
risk with him he would endeavour to make her such recompense as 
might come from his wealth. The speech he made was somewhat 
long, and as he made it he hardly looked into her face. 

But it was necessary to him that he should be made to know by 
some signal from her how it was going with her feelings. As he 
spoke of his danger, there came a gurgling little trill of wailing from 
her throat, a soft, almost musical, sound of woe, which seemed to add 
an unaccustomed eloquence to his words. When he spoke of his own 
hope the sound was somewhat changed, but it was still continued. 
When he alluded to the disposition of his fortune, she was at his feet. 
‘Not that,” she said; “not that!” He lifted her, and with his 
arm round her waist he tried to tell her what it would be his duty to 
do for her. She escaped from his arm and would not listen to him. 
But,—but—! When he began to talk of love again, she stood with 
her forehead bowed against his bosom. Of course the engagement 
was then a thing accomplished. 

But still the cup might slip from her lips. Her father was now 
dead but ten months, and what answer could she make, when the 
common pressing petition for an early marriage was poured into her 
ear? This was in July, and it would never do that he should be left, 
unmarried, to the rigour of another winter. She looked into his face 
and knew that she had cause for fear. Oh, heavens! if all these 
golden hopes should fall to the ground, and she should come to be 
known only as the girl who had been engaged to the late Sir Florian! 
But he himself pressed the marriage on the same ground. “ They 
tell me,” he said, “that I had better get a little south by the begin- 
ning of October. I won’t go alone. You know what I mean ;—eh, 
Lizzie?” Of course she married him in September. 

They spent a honeymoon of six weeks at a place he had in Scot- 
land, and the first blow came upon him as they passed through 
London, back from Scotland, on their way to Italy. Messrs. Harter and 
Benjamin sent in their little bill, which amounted to something over 
£400,—and other little bills were sent in. Sir Florian was a man by 
whom such bills would certainly be paid, but by whom they would 
not be paid without his understanding much and conceiving more as 
to their cause and nature. How much he really did understand she 
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was never quite aware;—but she did know that he detected her 
in a positive falsehood. She might certainly have managed the 
matter better than she did; and had she admitted everything there 
might probably have been but few words about it. She did not, 
however, understand the nature of the note she had signed, and 
thought that simply new bills would be presented by the jewellers to 
her husband. She gave a false account of the transaction, and the 
lie was detected. I do not know that she cared very much. As she 
was utterly devoid of true tenderness, so also was she devoid of con- 
science. They went abroad, however; and by the time the winter 
was half over in Naples, he knew what his wife was ;—and before 
the end of the spring he was dead. 

She had so far played her game well, and had won her stakes. 
What regrets, what remorse she suffered when she knew that he was 
going from her,—and then knew that he was gone, who can say ? 
As man is never strong enough to take unmixed delight in good, so 
may we presume also that he cannot be quite so weak as to find 
perfect satisfaction in evil. There must have been qualms as she 
looked at his dying face, soured with the disappointment she had 
brought upon him, and listened to the harsh querulous voice that was 
no longer eager in the expressions of love. There must have been 
some pang when she reflected that the cruel wrong which she had 
inflicted on him had probably hurried him to his grave. As a widow, 
in the first solemnity of her widowhood, she was wretched and would 
see noone. Then she returned to England and shut herself up in a 
small house at Brighton. Lady Linlithgow offered to go to her, but 
she begged that she might be left to herself. For a few short months 
the awe arising from the rapidity with which it had all occurred did 
afflict her. Twelve months since she had hardly known the man who 
was to be her husband. Now she was a widow, 
richly endowed, 
husband’s love. 

But, even in these early days, friends and enemies did not hesitate 
to say that Lizzie Greystock had done very well with herself; for it 
was known by all concerned that in the settlements made she had 
been treated with unwonted generosity. 








a widow very 
and she bore beneath her bosom the fruit of her 
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THERE were circumstances in her position which made it impossible 
that Lizzie Greystock,—or Lady Eustace, as we must now call her,— 
should be left altogether to herself in the modest widow’s retreat 
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which she had found at Brighton. It was then April, and it was 
known that if all things went well with her, she would be a mother 
before the summer was over. On what the Fates might ordain in 
this matter immense interests were dependent. If a son should be 
born he would inherit everything, subject, of course, to his mother’s 
settlement. If a daughter, to her would belong the great personal 
wealth which Sir Florian had owned at the time of his death. 
Should there be no son, John Eustace, the brother, would inherit 
the estates in Yorkshire which had been the backbone of the Eustace 
wealth. Should no child be born, John Eustace would inherit every- 
thing that had not been settled upon or left to the widow. Sir 
Florian had made a settlement immediately before his marriage, and 
a will immediately afterwards. Of what he had done then, nothing 
had been altered in those sad Italian days. The settlement had been 
very generous. The whole property in Scotland was to belong to 
Lizzie for her life,—and after her death was to go to a second son, 
if such second son there should be. By the will money was left to 
her, more than would be needed for any possible temporary emer- 
gency. When she knew how it all was arranged,—as far as she 
did know it,—she was aware that she was a rich woman. For so 
clever a woman she was infinitely ignorant as to the possession and 
value of money and land and income,—though, perhaps, not more 
ignorant than are most young girls under twenty-one. As for the 
Scotch property,—she thought that it was her own, for ever, because 
there could not now be a second son, and yet was not quite sure 
whether it would be her own at all if she had no son. Concerning 
that sum of money left to her, she did not know whether it was to 
come out of the Scotch property or be given to her separately,—and 
whether it was to come annually or to come only once. She had 
received, while still in Naples, a letter from the family lawyer, giving 
her such details of the will as it was necessary that she should know, 
and now she longed to ask questions, to have her belongings made 
plain to her, and to realise her wealth. She had brilliant prospects ; 
and yet, through it all, there was a sense of loneliness that nearly 
killed her. Would it not have been much better if her husband had 
lived, and still worshipped her, and still allowed her to read poetry 
to him? But she had read no poetry to him after that affair of 
Messrs. Harter and Benjamin. 

The reader has, or will have, but little to do with these days, and 
may be hurried on through the twelve, or even twenty-four months 
which followed the death of poor Sir Florian. The question of the 
heirship, however, was very grave, and early in the month of May 
Lady Eustace was visited by her husband’s uncle, Bishop Eustace, of 
Bobsborough. The bishop had been the younger brother of Sir 
Florian’s father,—was at this time a man about fifty, very active 
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and very popular,—and was one who stood high in the world, even 
among bishops. He suggested to his niece-in-law that it was very 
expedient that, during her coming hour of trial, she should not absent 
herself from her husband’s family, and at last persuaded her to take 
up her residence at the palace at Bohsborough till such time as the 
event should be over. Lady Eustace was taken to the palace, and 
in due time a son was born. John Eustace, who was now the uncle of 
the heir, came down, and, with the frankest good-humour, declared 
that he would devote himself to the little head of the family. He had 
been left as guardian, and the management of the great family estates 
was to be in his hands. Lizzie had read no poetry to him, and he 
had never liked her, and the bishop did not like her, and the ladies 
of the bishop’s family disliked her very much, and it was thought 
by them that the dean’s people,—the Dean of Bobsborough was 
Lizzie’s uncle,—were not very fond of Lizzie since Lizzie had so 
raised herself in the world as to want no assistance from them. But 
still they were bound to do their duty by her as the widow of the 
late and the mother of the present baronet. And they did not find 
much cause of complaining as to Lizzie’s conduct in these days. In 
that matter of the great family diamond necklace,—which certainly 
should not have been taken to Naples, and as to which the 
jeweller had told the lawyer and the lawyer had told John Eustace 
that it certainly should not now be detained among the widow’s own 
private property,—the bishop strongly recommended that nothing 
should be said at present. The mistake, if there was a mistake, could 
be remedied at any time. And nothing in those very early days was 
said about the great Eustace ancl, which afterwards became so 
famous. 

Why Lizzie should have been so generally disliked by the Eustaces 
it might be hard to explain. While she remained at the palace she 
was very discreet,—and perhaps demure. It may be said they dis- 
liked her expressed determination to cut her aunt, Lady Linlithgow ; 
—for they knew that Lady Linlithgow had been, at any rate, a friend 
to Lizzie Greystock. There are people who can be wise within a 
certain margin, but beyond that commit great imprudences. Lady 
Eustace submitted herself to the palace people for that period of her 
prostration, but she could not hold her tongue as to her future in- 
tentions. She would, too, now and then ask of Mrs. Eustace, and 
even of her daughter, an eager, anxious question about her own 
property. “She is dying to handle her money,” said Mrs. Eustace 
to the bishop. ‘She is only like the rest of the world in that,” 
said the bishop. ‘If she would be really open, I wouldn’t mind it,’ 
said Mrs. Eustace. None of them liked her,—and she did not like 
them. : 

She remained at the palace for six months, and at the end of that 
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time she went to her own place in Scotland. Mrs. Eustace had 
strongly advised her to ask her aunt, Lady Linlithgow, to accom- 
pany her, but in refusing to do this Lizzie was quite firm. She had 
endured Lady Linlithgow for that year between her father’s death 
and her marriage; she was now beginning to dare to hope for the 
enjoyment of the good things which she had won, and the presence 
of the dowager-countess,—“ the vulturess,””—was certainly not one 
of these good things. In what her enjoyment was to consist, she had 
not as yet quite formed a definite conclusion. She liked jewels. She 
liked admiration. She liked the power of being arrogant to those 
around her. And she liked good things to eat. But there were 
other matters that were also dear to her. She did like music,— 
though it may be doubted whether she would ever play it or even 
listen to it alone. She did like reading, and especially the reading 
of poetry,—though even in this she was false and pretentious, skip- 
ping, pretending to have read, lying about books, and making up 
her market of literature for outside admiration at the easiest possible 
cost of trouble. And she had some dream of being in love, and would 
take delight even in building castles in the air which she would 
people with friends and lovers whom she would make happy with the 
most open-hearted benevolence. She had theoretical ideas of life 
which were not bad,—but in practice, she had gained her objects, 
and she was in a hurry to have liberty to enjoy them. 

There was considerable anxiety in the palace in reference to the 
future mode of life of Lady Eustace. Had it not been for that baby- 
heir, of course there would have been no cause for interference ; but 
the rights of that baby were so serious and important that it was 
almost impossible not to interfere. The mother, however, gave some 
little signs that she did not intend to submit to much interference, 
and there was no real reason why she should not be as free as air. 
But did she really intend to go down to Portray Castle all alone ;— 
that is, with her baby and nurses? This was ended by an arrange- 
ment, in accordance with which she was accompanied by her eldest 
cousin, Ellinor Greystock, a lady who was just ten years her senior. 
There could hardly be a better woman than Ellinor Greystock,—or 
a more good-humoured, kindly being. After many debates in the 
deanery and in the palace,—for there was much friendship between 
the two ecclesiastical establishments,—the offer was made and the 
advice given. Ellinor had accepted the martyrdom on the under- 
standing that if the advice were accepted she was to remain at 
Portray Castle for three months. After a long discussion between 
Lady Eustace and the bishop’s wife the offer was accepted, and the 
two ladies went to Scotland together. 

During those three months the widow still bided her time. Of 
her future ideas of life she said not a word to her companion. Of her 
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infant she said very little. She would talk of books,—choosing such 
books as her cousin did not read; and she would interlard her con- 
versation with much Italian, because her cousin did not know the 
language. There was a carriage kept by the widow, and they had 
themselves driven out together. Of real companionship there was 
none. Lizzie was biding her time, and at the end of the three months 
Miss Greystock thankfully, and, indeed, of necessity, returned to 
Bobsborough. “I’ve done no good,” she said to her mother, “and 
have been very uncomfortable.” “ Mydear,” said her mother, “we have 
disposed safely of three months out of a two years’ period of danger. 
In two years from Sir Florian’s death she will be married again.” 
When this was said Lizzie had been a widow nearly a year, and 
had bided her time upon the whole discreetly. Some foolish letters 
she had written,—chiefly to the lawyer about her money and pro- 
perty; and some foolish things she had said,—as when she told 
Ellinor Greystock that the Portray property was her own for ever, 
to do what she liked with it. The sum of money left to her by her 
husband had by that time been paid into her own hands, and she had 
opened a banker’s account. The revenues from the Scotch estate,— 
some £4,000 a year,—were clearly her own for life. The family 
diamond-necklace was in her possession, and no answer had been 
given by her to a postscript to a lawyer’s letter in which a little 
advice had been given respecting it. At the end of another year, 
when she had just reached the age of twenty-two, and had completed 
her second year of widowhood, she was still Lady Eustace, thus con- 
tradicting the prophecy made by the dean’s wife. It was then spring, 
and she had a house of her own in London. She had broken openly 
with Lady Linlithgow. She had opposed, though not absolutely 
refused, all overtures of brotherly care from John Eustace. She had 
declined a further invitation, both for herself and for her child, to 
the palace. And she had positively asserted her intention of keeping 
the diamonds. Her late husband, she said, had given the diamonds 
to her. As they were supposed to be worth £10,000, and were really 
family diamonds, the matter was felt by all concerned to be one of 
much importance. And she was oppressed by a heavy load of igno- 
rance, which became serious from the isolation of her position. She 
had learned to draw cheques, but she had no other correct notion as 
to business. She knew nothing as to spending money, saving it, or 
investing it. Though she was clever, sharp, and greedy, she had no 
idea what her money would do, and what it would not; and there 
was no one whom she would trust to tell her. She had a young 
cousin a barrister,—a son of the dean’s, whom she perhaps liked better 
than any other of her relations,—but she declined advice even from 
her friend the barrister. She would have no dealings on her own 
behalf with the old family solicitor of the Eustaces,—the gentleman 
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who had now applied very formally for the restitution of the diamonds ; 
but had appointed other solicitors to act for her. Messrs. Mowbray 
and Mopus were of opinion that as the diamonds had been given into 
her hands by her husband without any terms as to their surrender, 
no one could claim them. Of the manner in which the diamonds had 
been placed in her hands, no one knew more than she chose to tell. 

But when she started with her house in town,—a modest little 
house in Mount Street, near the park,—just two years after her 
husband’s death, she had a large circle of acquaintances. The 
Eustace people, and the Greystock people, and even the Linlithgow 
people, did not entirely turn their backs upon her. The countess, 
indeed, was very venomous, as she well might be; but then the 
countess was known for her venom. The dean and his family were 
still anxious that she should be encouraged to discreet living, and, 
though they feared many things, thought that they had no ground 
for open complaint. The Eustace people were forbearing, and hoped 
the best. “ D the necklace!” John Eustace had said, and the 
bishop unfortunately had heard him say it! “John,” said the 
prelate, “whatever is to become of the bauble, you might express 
your opinion in more sensible language.’ ‘I beg your lordship’s 
pardon,” said John, “I only mean to say that I think we shouldn’t 
trouble ourselves about a few stones.” But the family lawyer, Mr. 
Camperdown, would by no means take this view of the matter. 
It was, however, generally thought that the young widow opened 
her campaign more prudently than had been expected. 

And now, as so much has been said of the character and fortune 
and special circumstances of Lizzie Greystock, who becamo Lady 
Eustace as a bride, and Lady Eustace as a widow and a mother, all 
within the space of twelve months, it may be as well to give some 
description of her person and habits, such as they were at the period 
in which our story is supposed to have its commencement. It must 
be understood, in the first place, that she was very lovely ;—much 
more so, indeed, than when she had fascinated Sir Florian. She was 
small, but taller than she looked to be, for her form was perfectly 
symmetrical. Her feet and hands might have been taken as models 
by a sculptor. Her figure was lithe, and soft, and slim, and slender. 
If it had a fault it was this,—that it had in it too much of move- 
ment. There were some who said that she was almost snake-like in 
her rapid bendings and the almost too easy gestures of her body ; 
for she was much given to action, and to the expression of her 
thought by the motion of her limbs. She might certainly have 
made her way as an actress, had fortune called upon her to earn her 
bread in that fashion. And her voice would have suited the stage. 
It was powerful when she called upon it for power; but, at the 
same time, flexible and capable of much pretence at feeling. She 
a 
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could bring it to a whisper that would almost melt your heart with 
tenderness,—as she had melted Sir Florian’s, when she sat near to 
him reading poetry; and then she could raise it to a pitch of indig- 
nant wrath befitting a Lady Macbeth when her husband ventured to 
rebuke her. And her ear was quite correct in modulating these 
tones. She knew,—and it must have been by instinct, for her 
culture in such matters was small,—how to use her voice so that 
neither its tenderness nor its wrath should be misapplied. There 
were pieces in verse that she could read,—things not wondrously 
good in themselves,—so that she would ravish you; and she would 
so look at you as she did it, that you would hardly dare either to 
avert your eyes, or to return her gaze. Sir Florian had not known 
whether to do the one thing or the other, and had therefore seized 
her in his arms. Her face was oval,—somewhat longer than an 
oval,—with little in it, perhaps nothing in it, of that brilliancy of 
colour which we call complexion. And yet the shades of her coun- 
tenance were ever changing between the softest and most trapsparent 
white and the richest, mellowest shades of brown. It was only 
when she simulated anger,—she was almost incapable of real anger, 
—that she would succeed in calling the thinnest streak of pink from 
her heart, to show that there was blood running in her veins. Her 
hair, which was nearly black,—but in truth with more of softness 
and of lustre than ever belong to hair that is really black,—she 
wore bound tight round her perfect forehead, with one long love- 
lock hanging over her shoulder. The form of her head was so 
good that she could dare to carry it without a chignon, or any ad- 
ventitious adjuncts from a hairdresser’s shop. Very bitter was she in 
consequence when speaking of the headgear of other women. Her 
chin-was perfect in its round, not over long.—as is the case with so 
many such faces in which such length utterly spoils the symmetry of 
the countenance. But it lacked a dimple, and therefore lacked feminine 
tenderness. Her mouth was perhaps faulty in being too small, or, at 
least, her lips were too thin. There was wanting from the mouth that 
expression of eager-speaking truthfulness which full lips will often 
convey. Her teeth were without flaw or blemish, even, small, white, 
and delicate; but perhaps they were shown too often. Her nose was 
small, but struck many as the prettiest feature of her face, so exqui- 
site was the moulding of it, and so eloquent and so graccful the 
slight inflations of the transparent nostrils. Her eyes, in which 
she herself thought that the lustre of her beauty lay, were blue and 
clear, bright as cerulean waters. They were long, large eyes,—but 
very dangerous. To those who knew how to read a face, there was 
danger plainly written in them. Poor Sir Florian had not known. 
But, in truth, the charm of her face did not lie in her eyes. This 
was felt by many even who could not read the book fluently. They 
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were too expressive, too loud in their demands for attention, and 
they lacked tenderness. How few there are among women, few 
perhaps also among men, who know that the sweetest, softest, 
tenderest, truest eyes which a woman can carry in her head are 
green in colour! Lizzie’s eyes were not tender,—neither were they 
true. But they were surmounted by the most wonderfully pen- 
cilled eyebrows that ever nature unassisted planted on a woman’s face. 

We have said that she was clever. We must add that she had in 
truth studied much. She spoke French, understood Italian, and 
read German. She played well on the harp, and moderately well on 
the piano. She sang, at least in good taste and in tune. Of things 
to be learned by reading she knew much, having really taken 
diligent trouble with herself. She had learned much poetry by 
heart, and could apply it. She forgot nothing, listened to every- 
thing, understood quickly, and was desirous to shine not only as a 
beauty but as a wit. There were men at this time who declared that 
she was simply the cleverest and the handsomest woman in England. 
As an independent young woman she was perhaps one of the richest. 


Cuapter IIT. 
LUCY MORRIS. 


Atnoucn the first two chapters of this new history have been 
devoted to the fortunes and personal attributes of Lady Eustace, the 
historian begs his readers not to believe that that opulent and 
aristocratic Beckie Sharpe is to assume the dignity of heroine in the 
forthcoming pages. That there shall be any heroine the historian 
will not take upon himself to assert; but if there be a heroine, 
that heroine shall not be Lady Eustace. Poor Lizzie Greystock! 
—as men double her own age, and who had known her as a forward, 
capricious spoilt child in her father’s lifetime, would still call her. 
She did so many things, made so many efforts, caused so much 
suffering to others, and suffered so much herself throughout the 
scenes with which we are about to deal, that the story can hardly be 
told without giving her that prominence of place which has been 
assigned to her in the last two chapters. 

Nor does the chronicler dare to put forward Lucy Morris as a 
heroine. The real heroine, if it be found possible to arrange her 
drapery for her becomingly, and to put that part which she enacted 
into properly heroic words, shall stalk in among us at some con- 
siderably later period of the narrative, when the writer shall have 
accustomed himself to the flow of words, and have worked himself 
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up to a state of mind fit for the reception of noble acting and noble 
speaking. In the meantime, let it be understood that poor little 
Lycy Morris was a governess in the house of old Lady Fawn, when 
our beautiful young widow established herself in Mount Street. 

Lady Eustace and Lucy.Morris had known each other for many 
years,—had indeed been children together,—there having been 
some old family friendship between the Greystocks and the Morrises. 
When the admiral’s wife was living, Lucy had, as a little girl of 
eight or nine, been her guest. She had often been a guest at the 
deanery. When Lady Eustace had gone down to the bishop’s palace 
at Bobsborough, in order that an heir to the Eustaces might be born 
under an auspicious roof, Lucy Morris was with the Greystocks. 
Lucy, who was a year younger than Lizzie, had at that time been an 
orphan for the last four years. She too had been left penniless, but 
no such brilliant future awaited her as that which Lizzie had earned 
for herself. There was no countess-aunt to take her into her 
London house. The dean and the dean’s wife and the dean’s 
daughter had been her best friends, but they were not friends on 
whom she could be dependent. They were in no way connected 
with her by blood. Therefore, at the age of eighteen, she had gone 
out to be a child’s governess. Then old Lady Fawn had heard of 
her virtues—Lady Fawn, who had seven unmarried daughters 
running down from seven-and-twenty to thirteen, and Lucy Morris 
had been hired to teach English, French, German, and something of 
music to the two youngest Miss Fawns. 

During that visit to the deanery, when the heir of the Eustaces 
was being born, Lucy was undergoing a sort of probation for the 
Fawn establishment. The proposed engagement with Lady Fawn 
was thought to be a great thing for her. Lady Fawn was known as 
a miracle of Virtue, Benevolence, and Persistency. Every good 
quality that she possessed was so marked as to be worthy of being 
expressed with a capital. But her virtues were of that extraor- 
dinarily high character that there was no weakness in them,—no 
getting over them, no perverting them with follies or even exaggera- 
tions. When she heard of the excellencies of Miss Morris from the 
dean’s wife, and then, after minutest investigation, learned the exact 
qualities of the young lady, she expressed herself willing to take 
Lucy into her house on special conditions. She must be able to 
teach music up to a certain point. “Then it’s all over,” said Lucy 
to the dean with her pretty smile,—that smile which caused all the 
old and middle-aged men to fall in love with her. “It’s not over 
at all,” said the dean. “You've got four months. Our organist is 
about as good a teacher as there is in England. You are clever and 
quick, and he shall teach you.” So Lucy went to Bobsborough, and 
was afterwards accepted by Lady Fawn. 
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While she was at the deanery there sprung up a renewed friend- 
ship between her and Lizzie. It was, indeed, chiefly a one-sided 
friendship; for Lucy, who was quick and unconsciously capable of 
reading that book to which we alluded in a previous chapter, was 
somewhat afraid of the rich widow. And when Lizzie talked to her 
of their old childish days, and quoted poetry, and spoke of things 
romantic,—as she was much given to do,—Lucy felt that the metal 
did not ring true. And then Lizzie had an ugly habit of abusing 
all her other friends behind their backs. Now Lucy did not like to 
hear the Greystocks abused, and would say so. ‘ That’s all very 
well, you little minx,” Lizzie would say playfully, “but you know 
that they are all asses!” Lucy by no means thought that the 
Greystocks were asses, and was very strongly of opinion that one of 
them was as far removed from being an ass as any human being she 
had ever known. This one was Frank Greystock, the barrister. Of 
Frank Greystock some special but, let it be hoped, very short 
description must be given by-and-by. For the present it will be 
sufficient to declare that, during that short Easter holiday which he 
spent at his father’s house in Bobsborough, he found Lucy Morris to 
be a most agreeable companion. 

“ Remember her position,” said Mrs. Dean to her son. 

“Ter position! Well ;—and what is her position, mother ?” 

“ You know what I mean, Frank. She is as sweet a girl as ever 
lived, and a perfect lady. But with a governess, unless you mean 
to marry her, you should be more careful than with another girl, 
because you may do her such a world of mischief.” 

“T don’t see that at all.” 

“Tf Lady Fawn knew that she had an admirer, Lady Fawn would 
not let her come into her house.” 

“Then Lady I'awn is an idiot. Ifa girl be admirable, of course 
she will be admired. Who can hinder it ?” 

‘You know not what I mean, Frank.” 

“Yes—I do; well. I don’t suppose I can afford to marry Lucy 
Morris. At any rate, mother, I will never say a word to raise a 
hope in her,— if it would be a hope——” 

“Of course it would be a hope.” 

“T don’t know that at all. But I will never say any such word 
to her,—unless I make up my mind that I can afford to marry her.” 

“ Oh, Frank, it would be impossible!” said Mrs. Dean. 

Mrs. Dean was a very good woman, but she had aspirations in the 
direction of filthy lucre on behalf of her children, or at least on 
behalf of this special child, and she did think it would be very nice 
if Frank would marry an heiress. ‘This, however, was a long time 
ago, nearly two years ago; and many grave things have got them- 
selves transacted since Lucy’s visit to the deanery. She had become 
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quite an old and an accustomed member of Lady Fawn’s family. 
The youngest Fawn girl was not yet fifteen, and it was understood 
that Lucy was to remain with the Fawns for some quite indefinite 
time to come. Lady Fawn’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Hittaway, had a 
family of her own, having been married ten or twelve years, and it 
was quite probable that Lucy might be transferred. Lady Fawn 
fully appreciated her treasure, and was, and ever had been, con- 
scientiously anxious to make Lucy’s life happy. But she thought 
that a governess should not be desirous of marrying, at any rate till 
a somewhat advanced period of life. A governess, if she were given 
to falling in love, could hardly perform her,duties in life. No doubt, 
not to be a governess, but a young lady free from the embarrassing 
necessity of earning bread, free to have a lover and a husband, would 
be upon the whole nicer. So it is nicer to be born to £10,000 a 
year than to have to wish for £500. Lady Fawn could talk excellent 
sense on this subject by the hour, and always admitted that much 
was due to a governess who knew her place and did her duty. She 
was very fond of Lucy Morris, and treated her dependant with 
affectionate consideration ;—but she did not approve of visits from Mr. 
Frank Greystock. Lucy, blushing up to the eyes, had once declared 
that she desired to have no personal visitors at Lady Fawn’s house ; 
but that, as regarded her own friendships, the matter was one for her 
own bosom. ‘Dear Miss Morris,” Lady Fawn had said, “we 
understand each other so perfectly, and you are so good, that I am 
quite sure everything will be as it ought to be.”” Lady Fawn lived 
down at Richmond, all the year through, in a large old-fashioned 
house with a large old-fashioned garden, called Fawn Court. After 
that speech of hers to Lucy, Frank Greystock did not call again at 
Fawn Court for many months, and it is possible that her ladyship 
had said a word also to him. But Lady Eustace, with her pretty 
little pair of grey ponies, would sometimes drive down to Richmond 
to see her “dear little old friend” Lucy, and her visits were allowed. 
Lady Fawn had expressed an opinion among her daughters that she 
did not see any harm in Lady Eustace. She thought that she rather 
liked Lady Eustace. But then Lady Fawn hated Lady Linlithgow 
as only two old women can hate each other ;—and she had not 
heard the story of the diamond necklace. 

Lucy Morris certainly was a treasure,—a treasure though no 
heroine. She was a sweetly social, genial little human being whose 
presence in the house was ever felt to be like sunshine. She was 
never forward, but never bashful. She was always open to familiar 
intercourse without ever putting herself forward. There was no man 
or woman with whom she would not so talk as to make the man 
or woman feel that the conversation was remarkably pleasant,— 


and she could do the same with any child. She was an active, 
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mindful, bright, energetic little thing to whom no work ever came 
amiss. She had catalogued the library,—which had been collected 
by the late Lord Fawn with peculiar reference to the Christian theo- 
logy of the third and fourth centuries. She had planned the new 
flower-garden,—though Lady Fawn thought that she had done that 
herself. She had been invaluable during Clara Fawn’s long illness. 
She knew every rule at croquet, and could play piquet. When the 
girls got up charades they had to acknowledge that everything 
depended on Lucy Morris. They were good-natured, plain, unattrac- 
tive girls, who spoke of her to her face as one who could easily do 
anything to which she might put her hand. Lady Fawn did really 
love her. Lord Fawn, the eldest son, a young man of about thirty- 
five, a Peer of Parliament and an Under-Secretary of State,—very 
prudent and very diligent,—of whom his mother and sisters stood in 
great awe, consulted her frequently and made no secret of his friend- 
ship. The mother knew her awful son well, and was afraid of 
nothing wrong in that direction. Lord Fawn had suffered a dis- 
appointment in love, but he had consoled himself with blue-books, 
and mastered his passion by incessant attendance at the India 
Office. The lady he had loved had been rich, and Lord Fawn was 
poor; but nevertheless he had mastered his passion. There was 
no fear that his feelings towards the governess would become too 
warm ;—nor was it likely that Miss Morris should encounter danger 
in regard to him. It was quite an understood thing in the family 
that Lord Fawn must marry money. 

Lucy Morris was indeed a treasure. No brighter face ever looked 
into another to seek sympathy there, either in mirth or woe. There 
was a gleam in her eyes that was almost magnetic, so sure was she to 
obtain by it that community of interest which she desired,—though 
it were but for a moment. Lord Fawn was pompous, slow, dull, and 
careful; but even he had given way to it at once. Lady Fawn too 
was very careful, but she had owned to herself long since that she 
could not bear to look forward to any permanent severance. Of 
course Lucy would be made over to the Hittaways, whose mother 
lived in Warwick Square, and whose father was Chairman of the 
Board of Civil Appeals. The Hittaways were the only grandchildren 
with whom Lady Fawn had as yet been blessed, and of course Lucy 
must go to the Hittaways. 

She was but a little thing ; and it cannot be said of her, as of Lady 
Eustace, that she was a beauty. The charm of her face consisted in 
the peculiar, watery brightness of her eyes,—in the corners of which 
it would always seem that a diamond of a tear was lurking whenever 
any matter of excitement was afoot. Her light-brown hair was soft 
and smooth and pretty. As hair it was very well, but it had no 
speciality. Her mouth was somewhat large, but full of ever-varying 
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expression. Her forehead was low and broad, with prominent 
temples, on which it was her habit to clasp tightly her little out- 
stretched fingers, as she sat listening to you. Of listeners she was 
the very best, for she would always be saying a word or two, just to 
help you,—the best word that could be spoken, and then again she 
would be hanging on your lips. There are listeners who show by 
their mode of listening that they listen as a duty,—not because they 
are interested. Lucy Morris was not such a one. She would take up 
your subject, whatever it was, and make it her own. There was 
forward just then a question as to whether the Sawab of Mygawb 
should have twenty millions of rupees paid to him and be placed 
upon a throne, or whether he should be kept in prison all his life. 
The British world generally could not be made to interest itself about 
the Sawab, but Lucy positively mastered the subject, and almost got 
Lord Fawn into a difficulty by persuading him to stand up against 
his chief on behalf of the injured prince. 

What else can be said of her face or personal appearance that will 
interest a reader? When she smiled, there was the daintiest little 
dimple on her cheek. And when she laughed, that little nose, which 
was not as well-shaped a nose as it might have been, would almost 
change its shape and cock itself up in its mirth. Her hands were 
very thin and long, and so were her feet,—by no means models as 
were those of her friend Lady Eustace. She was a little, thin, quick, 
graceful creature, whom it was impossible that you should see with- 
out wishing to have near you. <A most unselfish little creature she 
was, but one who had a well-formed idea of her own identity. She 
was quite resolved to be somebody among her fellow-creatures,—not 
somebody in the way of marrying a lord or a rich man, or somebody 
in the way of being a beauty, or somebody as a wit; but somebody 
as having a purpose and a use in life. She was the humblest little 
thing in the world in regard to any possible putting of herself 
forward or needful putting of herself back; and yet, to herself, 
nobody was her superior. What she had was her own, whether it 
was the old grey silk dress which she had bought with the money 
she had earned, or the wit which nature had given her. And Lord 
Fawn’s title was his own, and Lady Fawn’s rank her own. She 
coveted no man’s possessions,—and no woman’s ; but she was minded 
to hold by her own. Of present advantages or disadvantages,— 
whether she had the one or suffered from the other,—she thought not 
at all. It was her fault that she had nothing of feminine vanity. 
But no man or woman was ever more anxious to be effective, to 
persuade, to obtain belief, sympathy, and co-operation ;—not for any 
result personal to herself, but because, by obtaining these things, she 
could be effective in the object then before her, be it what it might. 

One other thing may be told of her. She had given her heart,— 
c 2 
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for good and all, as she owned to herself,—to Frank Greystock. She 
had owned to herself that it was so, and had owned to herself that 
nothing could come of it. Frank was becoming a man of mark 
without much money. Of all men he was the last who could afford to 
marry a governess. And then, moreover, he had never said a word 
to make her think that he loved her. He had called on her once or 
twice at Fawn Court,—as why should he not? Seeing that there 
had been friendship between the families for so many years, who 
could complain of that? Lady Fawn, however, had,—not com- 
plained, but just said a word. A word in season, how good is it? 
Lucy did not much regard the word spoken to herself ; but when she 
reflected that a word must also have been spoken to Mr. Greystock,— 
otherwise how should it have been that he never came again ?—that 
she did not like. 

In herself she regarded this passion of hers as a healthy man 
regards the loss of a leg or an arm. It is a great nuisance, a loss 
that maims the whole life,—a misfortune to be much regretted. But 
because a leg is gone, everything is not gone. A man with a wooden 
leg may stump about through much action, and may enjoy the 
keenest pleasures of humanity. He has his eyes left to him, and his 
ears, and his intellect. He will not break his heart for the loss of 
that leg. And so it was with Lucy Morris. She would still stump 
about, and be very active. Eyes, ears, and intellect were left to 
her. 

Looking at her position, she told herself that a happy love could 
hardly have been her lot in life. Lady Fawn, she thought, was 
right. A governess should make up her mind to do without a lover. 
She had given away her heart, and yet she would do without a lover. 
When, on one dull, dark afternoon, as she was thinking of all this, 
Lord I‘awn suddenly put into her hands a cruelly long, printed, docu- 
ment respecting the Sawab, she went to work upon it immediately. 
As she read it, she could not refrain from thinking how wonderfully 
Frank Greystock would plead the cause of the Indian prince, if the 
privilege of pleading it could be given to him. 

The spring had come round, with May and the London butterflies, 
at the time at which our story begins, and during six months Frank 
Greystock had not been at Fawn Court. Then one day Lady Eustace 
came down with her ponies, and her footman, and a new companion 
of hers, Miss Macnulty. While Miss Macnulty was being honoured 
by Lady Fawn, Lizzie had retreated to a corner with her old dear 
friend Lucy Morris. It was pretty to see how so wealthy and fashion- 
able a woman as Lady Eustace could show so much friendship to a 
governess, ‘Have you seen Frank, lately?” said Lady Eustace, 
referring to her cousin the barrister. 


“ Not for ever so long,” said Lucy, with her cheeriest smile. 
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“ He is not going to prove a false knight ?” asked Lady — 
in her lowest whisper. 

“T don’t know that Mr. Greystock is much given to knight- 
hood at all,” said Lucy,—“ unless it is to being made Sir Francis by 
his party.” 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear; as if I didn’t know. I suppose Lady Fawn 
has been interfering,—like an old cat as she is.” 

“She is not an old cat, Lizzie! and I won’t hear her called so. 
If you think so, you shouldn’t come here. And she hasn’t inter- 
fered. That is, she has done nothing that she ought not to have 
done.” 

“Then she has interfered,” said Lady Eustace, as she got up and 
walked across the room, with a sweet smile, to the old cat. 


Cuapter LV. 


FRANK GREYSTOCK. 


Frank Greystock the barrister was the only son of the Dean of 
Bobsborough. Now the dean had a family of daughters,—not quite 


so numerous indeed as that of lady Fawn, for there were only three 
of them,—and was by no meansa rich man. Unless a dean have a 
private fortune, or has chanced to draw the happy lot of Durham in 
the lottery of deans, he can hardly be wealthy. At Bobsborough the 
dean was endowed with a large, rambling, picturesque, uncomfortable 
house, and with £1,500 a year. In regard to personal property it 
may be asserted of all the Greystocks that they never had any. They 
were a family of which the males would surely come to be deans and 
admirals, and the females would certainly find husbands. And they 
lived on the good things of the world, and mixed with wealthy 
people. But they never had any money. The Eustaces always had 
money, and the Bishop of Bobsborough was wealthy. The dean was 
a man very different from his brother the admiral, who had never 
paid anybody anything. The dean did pay ; but he was a little slow 
in his payments, and money with him was never plentiful. In these 
circumstances it became very expedient that Frank Greystock should 
earn his bread early in life. 

Nevertheless, he had chosen a profession which is not often lucrative 
at first. He had been called to the Bar, and had gone,—and was 
still going,—the circuit in which lies the cathedral city of Bobs- 
borough. Bobsborough is not much of a town, and was honoured 
with the judges’ visits only every other circuit. Frank began pretty 
well, getting some little work in London, and perhaps nearly enough 
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to pay the cost of his circuit out of the county in which the cathedral 
was situated. But he began life after that impecunious fashion for 
which the Greystocks have been noted. Tailors, robemakers, and 
booksellers gave him trust, and did believe that they would get their 
money. And any persistent tradesman did get it. He did not 
actually hoist the black flag of impecuniosity, and proclaim his 
intention of preying generally upon the retail dealers, as his uncle 
the admiral had done. But he became known as a young man with 
whom money was “tight.” All this had been going on for three or 
four years before he had met Lucy Morris at the deanery. He was 
then eight-and-twenty, and had been four years called. He was thirty 
when old Lady Fawn hinted to him that he had better not pay any 
more visits at Fawn Court. 

But things had much altered with him of late. At the time of 
that visit to the deanery he had made a sudden start in his profession. 
The Corporation of the City of London had brought an action against 
the Bank of England with reference to certain alleged encroach- 
ments, of which action, considerable as it was in all its interests, no 
further notice need be taken here than is given by the statement that 
a great deal of money in this cause had found its way among the 
lawyers. Some of it penetrated into the pocket of Frank Greystock, 
but he earned more than money, better than money, out of that affair. 
It was attributed to him by the attorneys that the Bank of England 
was saved from the necessity of reconstructing all its bullion-cellars, 
and he had made his character for industry. In the year after that 
the Bobsborough people were rather driven into a corner in search of 
a clever young conservative candidate for the borough, and Frank 
Greystock was invited to stand. It was not thought that there was 
much chance of success, and the dean was against it. But Frank 
liked the honour and glory of the contest, and so did Frank’s mother. 
Frank Greystock stood, and at the time in which he was warned 
away from Fawn Court had been nearly a year in Parliament. “Of 
course it does interfere with one’s business,” he had said to his father, 
‘but then it brings one business also. A man with a seat in Parliament 
who shows that he means work will always get nearly as much work 
as he can do.” Such was Frank’s exposition to his father. It may 
perhaps not be found to hold water in all cases. Mrs. Dean was of 
course delighted with her son’s success, and so were the girls. 
Women like to feel that the young men belonging to them are doing 
something in the world, so that a reflected glory may be theirs. It 
was pleasant to talk of Frank as member for the city. Brothers do 
not always care much for a brother’s success, but a sister is generally 
sympathetic. If Frank would only marry money, there was nothing 
he might not achieve. That he would live to sit on the woolsack was 
now almost a certainty to the dear old lady. But in order that he 
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might sit there comfortably it was necessary that he should at least 
abstain from marrying a poor wife. For there was fear at the deanery 
also in regard to Lucy Morris. 

“That notion of marrying money as you call it,” Frank said to his 
second sister Margaret, “is the most disgusting idea in the world.” 

“It is as easy to love a girl who has something as one who has 
nothing,” said Margaret. 

“ No,—it is not; because the girls with money are scarce, and 
those without it are plentiful,—an argument of which I don’t suppose 
you see the force.’”” Then Margaret for the moment was sn~bbed and 
retired. 

“Indeed, Frank, I think Lady Fawn was right,” said the mother. 

“ And I think she was quite wrong. If there be anything in it, 
it won’t be expelled by Lady Fawn’s interference. Do you think I 
should allow Lady Fawn to tell me not to choose such or such a 
woman for my wife?” 

“It’s the habit of seeing her, my dear. Nobody loves Lucy Morris 
better than I do. We all like her. But, dear Frank, would it do for 
you to make her your wife?” 

Frank Greystock was silent for-a moment, and then he answered 
his mother’s question. “I am not quite sure whether it would 
or would not. But I do think this,—that if I were bold enough to 
marry now, and to trust all to the future, and could get Lucy to be my 
wife, I should be doing a great thing. I doubt, however, whether 
I have the courage.” All of which made the dean’s wife uneasy. 

The reader, who has read so far, will perhaps think that Frank 
Greystock was in love with Lucy as Lucy was in love with him. But 
such was not exactly the case. To be in love, as an absolute, well- 
marked, acknowledged fact, is the condition of a woman more fre- 
quently and more readily than of a man. Such is not the common 
theory on the matter, as it is the man’s business to speak, and the 
woman’s business to be reticent. And the woman is presumed to 
have kept her heart free from any load of love, till she may accept 
the burthen with an assurance that it shall become a joy and a 
comfort to her. But such presumptions, though they may be very 
useful for the regulation of conduct, may not be always true. It 
comes more within the scope of a woman’s mind, than of a man’s, to 
think closely and decide sharply on such a matter. With a man it 
is often chance that settles the question for him. He resolves to 
propose to a woman, or proposes without resolving, because she is 
close to him. Frank Greystock ridiculed the idea of Lady Fawn’s 
interference in so high a matter as his love,—or abstinence from 
love. Nevertheless, had he been made a welcome guest at Fawn 
Court he would undoubtedly have told his love to Lucy Morris. He 
was not a welcome guest, but had been banished ; and, as a consequence 
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of that banishment, he had formed no resolution in regard to Lucy, 
and did not absolutely know whether she was necessary to him or 
not. But Lucy Morris knew all about it. 

Moreover, it frequently happens with men that they fail to analyse 
these things, and do not make out for themselves any clear definition 
of what their feelings are or what they mean. We hear that a man 
has behaved badly to a girl, when the behaviour of which he has 
been guilty has resulted simply from want of thought. He has found 
a certain companionship to be agreeable to him, and he has accepted 
the pleasure without inquiry. Some vague idea has floated across 
his brain that the world is wrong in supposing that such friendship 
cannot exist without marriage, or question of marriage. It is simply 
friendship. And yet were his friend to tell him that she intended to 
give herself in marriage elsewhere, he would suffer all the pangs of 
jealousy, and would imagine himself to be horribly ill-treated! To 
have such a friend,—a friend whom he cannot or will not make his 
wife,—is no injury to him. To him it is simply a delight, an excite- 
ment in life, a thing to be known to himself only and not talked of 
to others, a source of pride and inward exultation. It is a joy to 
think of when he wakes, and a consolation in his little troubles. It 
dispels the weariness of life, and makes a green spot of holiday with- 
in his daily work. It is, indeed, death to her;—but he does not 
know it. Frank Greystock did think that he could not marry 
Lucy Morris without making an imprudent plunge into deep water, 
and yet he felt that Lady Fawn was an ill-natured old woman for 
hinting to him that he had better not, for the present, continue his 
visits to Fawn Court. ‘Of course you understand me, Mr. Greystock,” 
she had said, meaning to be civil. ‘“ When Miss Morris has left us, 
—should she ever leave us,—I should be most happy to see you.” 
“What on earth would take me to Fawn Court, if Lucy were not 
there!” he said to himself,—not choosing to appreciate Lady Fawn’s 
civility. 

Frank Greystock was at this time nearly thirty years old. He was 
a good-looking, but not strikingly handsome man; thin, of moderate 
height, with sharp grey eyes, a face clean shorn with the exception 
of a small whisker, with wiry, strong dark hair, which was already 
beginning to show a tinge of grey ;—the very opposite in appearance 
to his late friend Sir Florian Eustace. He was quick, ready-witted, self- 
reliant, and not over scrupulous in the outward things of the world. 
He was desirous of doing his duty to others, but he was specially 
desirous that others should do their duty to him. He intended to 
get on in the world, and believed that happiness was to be achieved 
by success. He was certainly made for the profession which he had 
adopted. His father, looking to certain morsels of Church patronage 
which occasionally came in his way, and to the fact that he and the 
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bishop were on most friendly terms, had wished his son to take 
orders. But Frank had known himself and his own qualities too 
well to follow his father’s advice. He had chosen to be a barrister, 
and now, at thirty, he was in Parliament. 

He had been asked to stand for Bobsborough in the conservative 
interest, and as a Conservative he had been returned. Those who 
invited him knew probably but little of his own political beliefs or 
feelings,—did not probably know whether he had any. His father 
was a fine old Tory of the ancient school, who thought that things 
were going from bad to worse, but was able to live happily in 
spite of his anticipations. The dean was one of those old-world 
politicians,—we meet them every day, and they are generally pleasant 
people,—who enjoy the politics of the side to which they belong 
without any special belief in them. If pressed hard they will almost 
own that their so-called convictions are prejudices. But not for 
worlds would they be rid of them. When two or three of them meet 
together, they are as freemasons, who are bound by a pleasant bond 
which separates them from the outer world. They feel among them- 
selves that everything that is being done is bad,—even though that 
everything is done by their own party. It was bad to interfere with 
Charles, bad to endure Cromwell, bad to banish James, bad to put up 
with William. The House of Hanover was bad. All interference 
with prerogative has been bad. The Reform bill was very bad. 
Encroachment on the estates of the bishops was bad. Emancipation 
of Roman Catholics was the worst of all. Abolition of corn-laws, 
church-rates, and oaths and tests were all bad. The meddling with 
Universities has been grievous. The treatment of the Irish Church 
has been Satanic. The overhauling of schools is most injurious to 
English education. Education bills and Irish land bills were all bad. 
Every step taken has been bad. And yet to them old England is of 
all countries in the world the best to live in, and is not at all the 
less comfortable because of the changes that have been made. These 
people are ready to grumble at every boon conferred on them, and 
yet to enjoy every boon. They know too their privileges, and, after 
a fashion, understand their position. It is picturesque, and it pleases 
them. To have been always in the right, and yet always on the 
losing side; always being ruined, always under persecution from a 
wild spirit of republican-demagogism,—and yet never to lose any- 
thing, not even position or public esteem, is pleasant enough. A 
huge, living, daily increasing grievance that does one no palpable 
harm, is the happiest possession that a man can have. There is a 
large body of such men in England, and, personally, they are the 
very salt of the nation. He who said that all Conservatives are 
stupid did not know them. Stupid Conservatives there may be,— 
and there certainly are very stupid Radicals. The well-educated, 
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widely-read Conservative, who is well assured that all good things 
are gradually being brought to an end by the voice of the people, is 
generally the pleasantest man to be met. But he is a Buddhist, 
possessing a religious creed which is altogether dark and mysterious 
to the outer world. Those who watch the ways of the advanced 
Buddhist hardly know whether the man does believe himself in his 
hidden god, but men perceive that he is respectable, self-satisfied, 
and a man of note. It is of course from the society of such that 
conservative candidates are to be sought; but, alas, it is hard to 
indoctrinate young minds with the old belief, since new theories of 
life have become so rife! 

Nevertheless Frank Greystock, when he was invited to stand for 
Bobsborough on the conservative interest, had not: for a moment 
allowed any political heterodoxy on his own part to stand in the way 
of his advancement. It may, perhaps, be the case that a barrister 
is less likely to be influenced by personal convictions in taking his 
side in politics than any other man who devotes himself to public 
affairs. No slur on the profession is intended by this suggestion. 
A busy, clever, useful man, who has been at work all his life, finds 
that his own progress towards success demands from him that he 
shall become a politician. The highest work of a lawyer can only be 
reached through political struggle. As a large-minded man of the 
world, peculiarly conversant with the fact that every question has 
two sides, and that as much may often be said on one side as on the 
other, he has probably not become violent in his feelings as a political 
partisan. Thus he sees that there is an opening here or an opening 
there, and the offence in either case is not great to him. With Frank 
Greystock the matter was very easy. There certainly was no 
apostasy. He had now and again attacked his father’s ultra-Toryism, 
and rebuked his mother and sisters when they spoke of Gladstone as 
Apollyon, and called Mr. Lowe the Abomination of Desolation. 
But it was easy to him to fancy himself a Conservative, and as such 
he took his seat in the House without any feeling of discomfort. 

During the first four months of his first session he had not spoken, 
—but he had made himself useful. He had sat on one or two 
Committees, though as a barrister he might have excused himself, 
and had done his best to learn the forms of the House. But he had 
already begun to find that the time which he devoted to Parliament 
was much wanted for his profession. Money was very necessary to 
him. Then a new idea was presented to him. 

John Eustace and Greystock were very intimate,—as also had been 
Sir Florian and Greystock. “TI tell you what I wish you'd do, Grey- 
stock,” Eustace said to him one day, as they were standing idle 
together in the lobby of the House. For John Eustace was also in 
Parliament. 
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« Anything to oblige you, my friend.” 

“It’s only a trifle,” said Eustace. “Just to marry your cousin, 
my brother’s widow.” 

“ By Jove,—I wish I had the chance!” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t. She is sure to marry somebody, 
and at her age so she ought. She’s not twenty-three yet. We could 
trust you,—with the child and all the rest of it. As it is, she is 
giving us a deal of trouble.” 

“ But, my dear fellow . 

“‘T know she’s fond of you. You were dining there last Sunday.” 

“ And so was Fawn. Lord Fawn isthe man to marry Lizzie. You 
see if he doesn’t. He was uncommonly sweet on her the other night, 
and really interested her about the Sawab.” 

“She’ll never be Lady Fawn,” said John Eustace. “And to tell 
the truth, I shouldn’t care to have to deal with Lord Fawn. He 
would be infinitely troublesome ; and I can hardly wash my hands of 
her affairs. She’s worth nearly £5,000 a year as long as she lives, 
and I really don’t think that she’s much amiss.” 

“Much amiss! I don’t know whether she’s not the prettiest 
woman I ever saw,”’ said Greystock. 

“Yes ;—but I mean in conduct and all that. She is making her- 
self queer; and Camperdown, our lawyer, means to jump upon her ; 
but it’s only because she doesn’t know what she ought to be at, and 
what she ought not. You could tell her.” 

“It wouldn’t suit me at all to have to quarrel with Camperdown,” 
said the barrister, laughing. 

“You and he would settle everything in five minutes, and it would 
save me a world of trouble,” said Eustace. 

“Fawn is your man;—take my word for it,” said Greystock, as 
he walked back into the House. 

* * * * * * 

Dramatists, when they write their plays, have a delightful privi- 
ledge of prefixing a list of their personages ;—and the dramatists of 
old used to tell us who was in love with whom, and what were the 
blood relationships of all the persons. In such a narrative as this, 
any proceeding of that kind would be unusual,—and therefore the 
poor narrator has been driven to expend his four first chapters in the 
mere task of introducing his characters. He regrets the length of 
these introductions, and will now begin at once the action of his 
story. 


AntHony TROLLOPE. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


New forms of government, embodying ideas of advanced popular 
freedom, are rarely, if ever, founded by a clear, unmistakable 
majority. An English historian of the Whig school, consequently 
not given to extremes, has acknowledged that if movements of 
liberty had to wait for their accomplishment until the vast mass of a 
people were fully and resolutely convinced of their righteousness 
and their opportunity, such movements might have to wait for ever. 

It is not in the nature of despotism to give its subjects a liberal 
education for freedom. Despotism would not be what it is if, under 
its rule, that right of free meeting, of free speech, of a free press, did 
exist, by which alone such an education can be attained. Those, 
therefore, who insist on delaying all practical attempts at founding 
a state of liberty until the nation as a whole is in favour of it, insist 
on an impossibility. They shut up the rights of man in a vicious 
circle. Men of any strength of character, and of any insight into the 
realities of lite, will pass by such shallow reasoners, and heed them 
not. 

The initiative of great movements naturally belongs to an energetic 
minority who have outgrown the religious, political, or social condi- 
tion of the community within which they live. But even the actual 
realisation of a movement generally also falls into the hands of a 
minority which has a clearer perception of its rights or of the needs 
of society, as well as a stronger will; whilst the masses, sympathetic 
though they may be in the main, are only imbued with somewhat 
vague tendencies—with desires for a change, that lack, however, the 
distinctness of a programme. Hence it is that revolutions, if they 
have attained a certain stage, may be conducted towards this or that 
goal, according to the prevailing energy of this or that section. 
Hence, too, revolution itself may by the foresight of statesmen be 
prevented altogether, if they can read the signs of the approaching 
times. Partial concession will, under such circumstances, save them 
from a total collapse. On the contrary, the non-possumus policy will 
hurl them into nothingness, and necessitate the making a clean sweep 
before a new reconstruction becomes feasible. Were the masses, in 
their majority, imbued with the new ideas to the extent of a definite 
programme, concession would be of no avail; the contest would 
resolve itself at once into a trial of strength. 

Revolutionary leaders—whose justification to their part must 
speedily vanish if they do not combine the wisdom of statesmen 
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with the dash of warriors—too often forget the latent danger which 
lurks in the conservative or reactionary instincts of a momentarily 
inert class. They mostly flatter themselves, after a successful stroke, 
that the generosity which they show to their former enemies, will 
actually change the mind of the latter. They also incline to think 
that “the people” cannot possibly fail in their immense majority 
to be struck with the beauty of the revolutionary aspirations. 

Revolutions would prove less abortive if these fatal blunders were 
less frequently made. The exaggeration of leniency towards enemies 
just vanquished is calculated to evoke the contempt rather than the 
gratitude of this class, and to encourage them to an attempt at 
reaction. If, thereupon, any severity is used, as needs it must be, 
it looks as if the bloom of the liberal movement were gone. Weakly 
dreamers, of whom there is always a pretty large contingent, are 
then apt to change sides, and to give trouble to their friends at the 
very moment when unity in the ranks is most required. On the 
contrary, some judicious firmness in the beginning would remove the 
very cause of all that danger, by impressing the vanquished foe with 
the seriousness of the new state of things. Matters would then 
develop from a more strained condition to an easier one, of which 
the commonwealth would reap the benefit as well as the glory. 

Again, to indulge in the illusion that the vast number of the 
popular classes of a country must, without further preparation, 
heartily fall in with the advanced political and social philosophy of 
the age, simply because their well-understood interest would be to do 
so, is one of those naive notions which prove the worst stumbling- 
block of revolutionary progress. During the heat of the struggle 
the forces of the enemy need not be counted too anxiously. The 
brave, even if they are not many, are able to carry a position by the 
very recklessness of their attack. Valour is contagious, even as 
cowardice is; and surprise may in warfare turn out to be two-thirds 
of a victory. But when the revolutionary triumph is so far achieved, 
then comes the difficult question of how to organise the country so as 
to keep and confirm the political conquests. 

The modern theory here is, or until quite recently was, that 
Universal Suffrage must be the absolute arbiter of the situation. To 
its full measure that theory was applied in France in 1848, after the 
overthrow of the Orleans monarchy. From the narrow circle of 
voters which existed under Louis Philippe, and which comprised not 
more than some 200,000 men entitled to the suffrage, a bold leap was 
made to the right of all men to vote; and this in a country where 
there are large districts with so neglected a condition of public 
instruction that in some provinces two-thirds of the people are not 
able to read and to write! Strange to say, as some thought—but 
naturally enough if we calmly reflect on the matter—the universal 
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vote in France brought back an Imperialist pretender, and ushered 
in an Assembly largely composed of ‘secret enemies of the Republic. 
Between the two, freedom was first throttled within an inch of its 
life, and then murdered downright on a dark December night. What 
with intimidation and terrorism on the one hand, and stupidity on 
the other, universal suffrage was afterwards made to confirm the act 
of the usurper. 

After twenty years’ rule, the usurper fell. The Republic was once 
more proclaimed in the streets, and another Assembly was called in, 
whose royalist inclinations became apparent in a trice—so much so 
that the immediate result was a civil war, which has covered the 
capital with ruins and rendered the position of France truly pitiable. 
The question, therefore, may well be started: whether universal, 
equal, direct suffrage is, under all circumstances, the panacea of State 
evils ? 

I have discussed this topic with some of the most distinguished 

Republican and Socialist party leaders of France years ago, when 
Louis Napoleon’s power seemed still firmly established, and the hopes 
of his overthrow were remote indeed. I have discussed it once more 
with them in the early part of 1869, owing to the imminence, as I 
then thought, of some important catastrophe, which would again 
place the reins of government in the hands of our Republican friends 
of France: a conviction I expressed in that year in American and 
English magazines. “A mighty change”—I said in one of the 
latter'— 

‘is undoubtedly hovering in the air. There may be short and sharp shocks 
and counter-shocks for a little while; but unless all signs deceive, the great 
issue cannot be long delayed. The calmest observer is unable to deny the 
significance of the electrical flashes occasionally shooting now across the atmo- 
sphere. It is as if words of doom were traced in lurid streaks, breaking here 
and there through the darkened sky. We are strangely reminded of the similar 
incidents which marked the summer of 1868 in Spain. Those incidents were 
then scarcely understood abroad; yet they meant the subsequent great event 
of September. Even so there are now signs and portents in France—only 
fraught with a meaning for Europe at large.” 

The doom came. The upheaving forces which, in 1869, I 
thought were “already visible, under the Bonapartean State edifice, 
from intermittent exertions,’ came to their full outbreak in Sep- 
tember, 1870. It is a sad satisfaction to think that the prevision of 
another Conservative and Monarchical reaction, which, in the 
intercourse with French Republican leaders, I said would fatally 
arise if the late indiscriminate system of suffrage were persevered 
in, should equally have been fulfilled in its largest extent. 

The words our French friends spoke in 1569, and in the early part 
of 1870, yet ring in my ears :— 


(1) See Forrnicuriy Review, of December, 1869 (“ The Condition of France’’). 
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‘* The people,” they said, ‘‘if freed from the Napoleonic incubus, if left to their 
own generous inspirations, are sure to support the cause of the Revolution. 
Universal suffrage is the basis of the new social right. Universal suffrage is 
identical with the sovereignty of the people; the sovereignty of the people, on 
its part, is synonymous with the Republican form of government; for how 
could a nation abdicate its supreme power into the hands of a monarch and his 
descendants without destroying that very sovereignty of the people which is 
the necessary corollary of universal suffrage? Clearly, then, universal suffrage, 
being the vehicle of the sovereignty of the people, includes and guarantees the 
Republican form itself. Any departure from that triple formula would be an 
infringement on the principle itself, and consequently be null and yoid in law.” 


This exposition started with too sweeping an assertion, and ended 
with a logical deduction right enough in itself, but useless in practical 
policy. No doubt, to establish a hereditary monarchy by means of a 
suffrage which implies the continued sovereignty of the nation, is a 
self-contradiction, in so far as it only uses that sovereignty for the 
purpose of at once destroying it, and taking away the exercise of 
any sovereign right from all generations to come. But in practical 
politics, it is not sufficient to show that our antagonist is wrong in 
theory. The chief thing to be done is, to prevent him from doing 
harm to our cause. If, by means of universal suffrage, a nation has 
once committed itself, any forcible opposition against the result of 
that vote has a look of most unjustifiable rebellion, let the mass of 
voters be ever so prejudiced and ignorant. The “majesty of the 
people”? then seems to cover the reactionary issue as with a conse- 
crated garment. The very voice of true enlightenment becomes a 
mere whisper in presence of the roar of the masses. 

Would it not be better if the source of such evil were stopped up 
in the beginning ? 

What use is the discussion about whether suffrage is a right or 
a privilege, if the paramount question is, how to save the political 
conquests just gained? Better not to venture upon revolution if, on 
the morrow after it, its strong positions are carelessly to be handed _ 
over to the first comer. If a party in the State have the courage to 
strike out afresh path for the nation, they ought to have the courage 
also of keeping to their work until the thicket is well cleared, and room 
is made for the march of progress. The moral timidity which shrinks 
from that task, verges practically upon frivolity, for it only unsettles 
a nation’s institutions without providing for a solid structure in their 
stead. 

The suffrage is a means, not anend. The end ought, before all, 
to be kept steadily in view. Every sound Republican will assuredly 
acknowledge that that democratic commonwealth is most perfectly 
constructed in which the best institutions come out of the votes of all 
men. It must be the aim of every commonwealth to confer upon 
each citizen the same right. Universal suffrage is hence the natural 
principle. 
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Its immediate application, however, may depend on circumstances. 
In this, I think, Republicans should be allowed to learn from enemies 
and rivals. In almost all countries in which a constitutional monarchy 
exists, the suffrage is not only a restricted one, but the proportion of 
votes given to the towns and to the country districts respectively is by 
no means commensurate with the proportion of the civic and the agri- 
cultural population. In France, under Louis Philippe, out of 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 adult men, not more than about 200,000 had the vote. In 
Italy, at this moment, a similar condition exists: the electoral circle 
there is of the narrowest description. Constitutional Belgium is far 
from universal suffrage. In Spain, universal suffrage has given rise 
to a new monarchy. In Germany, the laws of suffrage are of a 
variegated kind. In Prussia proper, for instance, there is a triple 
class of electors, according to taxation ; whilst lately, for the North 
German Parliament, and now for the German Reichstag, universal 
suffrage has been introduced. Yet the House of Deputies in Prussia 
proper, in spite of the restricted and complicated system by which it 
it is elected, has turned out more liberal than the North German 
Parliament or the German Reichstag, which are elected by universal 
suffrage. This may appear the more surprising as the non-Prussian 
parts of Germany are, upon the whole, more leavened with advanced 
liberal and democratic ideas than Prussia herself is. 

In England, the towns have a comparatively larger representation 
than the agricultural districts. Only, it is the smaller towns which 
are so prominently represented. Were this done for the larger cities, 
in which a more enlightened middle and working class dwells, the 
result would be a more rapid and more comprehensive liberalisation 
of English institutions. On the other hand, the introduction of an 
equal universal vote for all men in the present state of educational 
neglect, would in all probability give a fresh start to political and 
clerical reaction; and what under other circumstances would be a 
boon, turn out a curse. 

Out of about 8,000,000 adult men in England, only 1,000,000 held 
the vote before the last Reform Bill. The number of voters now is 
probably something like 3,500,000. This restricted number is pre- 
sumably more favourable to the growth of good institutions than 
would be a larger number. But as the smaller towns are so dispro- 
portionately represented, a check is put upon the more stimulating 
influence of the cities in which political intelligence and industry are 
mainly congregated. 

After this rapid sketch, I return to the case and the requirements 
of France. 

Language like the following was held to some of the Republican 
and Socialist leaders of that country at different times before the 
recent war :— 
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‘‘Tf fortune once more throws the power into your hands, either by the 
sudden death of the usurper or in consequence of his defeat in some warlike 
enterprise, would it not be prudent to surround freedom with better safe- 
guards than had formerly been done? Paris—none has a doubt of that—will, 
whenever such a supreme crisis arrives, proclaim the Republic. The other 
great towns will yield their ready assent. The agricultural districts will 
sullenly acquiesce, or show some muffled aversion to the new form of govern- 
ment, until the time comes when they can make their voice heard. Now, the 
calculation is a very simple one. Out of the thirty-seven million inhabitants 
of France, twenty-six millions and a half live in the agricultural districts. Not 
quite eleven millions are reckoned as towns population, of which nearly two 
million live in the single Seine Department—the remainder in the various pro- 
vincial towns. ‘There is, therefore, always the danger of the party of progress, 
enlightenment, and freedom being beaten at the poll by an ignorant mass. 
There are departments in France where sixty, nay, seventy and seventy-five, 
per cent. of the population are unable to read and write. Is it reasonable to ask 
this mass indiscriminately whether it prefers free government to monarchy ? 
Do not these men lack the first requisites of enlightened citizenship ? Are they 
not unfit for taking part in the country’s government on a perfectly equal 
footing with the more cultivated part of the nation ?” 

Again :-— 


‘‘In Germany, in Switzerland, in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
instruction is universal. In Germany scarcely an unlettered person can be 
found ; the poorest peasant there has mastered the rudiments of knowledge. 
France, on the contrary, is at this moment probably even behind Spain in 
popular education ; for in Spain, after the revolution of 1854, which did away 
with clerical supremacy, an extensive system of instruction was introduced. It 
is no use blinking this fact of the want of intellectual preparation among the 
French masses. The superiority of Paris over the provinces has been created 
at the expense of the latter. Thus, Paris may boldly initiate, but she is always 
in danger of lacking the necessary co-operation. Her movements are either 
received with coldness by large numbers of the provincial population, or they 
positively give rise to an ill-concealed enmity. Ina state ofrevolutionary tran- 
sition, the capital may do many things with the seeming approval of the nation 
at lurge; but when the moment of comparative quiet comes, the spirit of reac- 
tion is at once felt. Then a section of the Parisians gets exasperated, and 
reactionary hatred is thereupon even more fiercely stimulated. The whole 
ends in a catastrophe, to the injury alike of the advanced and the moderate 
Republicans. What, then, is to be done?” 


The counsel given was to this effect :—The most obvious course 
would seem to be, to leave universal suffrage intact in principle, but 
to combine an educational test with it. None shall vote that cannot 
write his name and inform himself of political matters by reading. 
This test would nowise be a hard-and-fast line, shutting any man 
out for ever; it would only be an incentive to every one caring for 
the affairs of his country and his own political interests to make 
himself acquainted with the rudiments of knowledge. At the same 
time it would, of course, be the duty of the free commonwealth to 
provide at last for all France such a system of popular education as 
would render universal suffrage a safe possibility. In the true 
interest of progress, an additional measure ought, however, to be 
taken—a measure which need not have a final character, but which, 
without injustice, could be introduced as a temporary safeguard. ¢ 
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is the comparatively larger representation of the towns. The towns are 
centres of intellect and industry. It is there mainly that the great 
life of the nation pulsates, whilst in the scattered hamlets and farm- 
houses there is utter stagnation. Leaving the right of suffrage to 
every one who can read and write, it may yet be advisable to have, 
at least for the time being, a more extensive representation of that 
which is worthy of being more extensively represented. Let Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and the other towns, therefore, have 
a proportionately greater number of deputies than the country dis- 
tricts. Look boldly at the reality of things; do not destroy what 
you will scarcely have established, by a weak-hearted adherence to a 
mathematical formalism. Thus only you will be able to save the 
Republic. 

Sometimes, though seldom, one met with a timid assent to these 
views. In general, those grandiloquent formulas, which hide such 
terrible danger to the cause of liberty, exercised their spell on the 
minds of our French friends. Even as they would not speak out for 
the abolition of the standing army, from fear of losing imaginary 
allies among the ranks of officers, so also they could not bring them- 
selves to risk a little popularity by advocating measures which alone 
could have secured the continuance of the Republic, if once that form 
of government was acquired by a fostering concurrence of events. 

To what a pass France has been brought by the ambition and the 
inefficiency of her standing army, need not now be expatiated upon. 
Universal, equal suffrage we have lately seen at work. It has 
proved the machinery for evolving a monarchical majority bent upon 
restoring kingcraft. 

Roused by this latter contingency, a section of the Parisian popu- 
lation flew to arms. But remarkable to say, some of those who 
hitherto would not hear of any readjustment of the electoral law, _ 
now suddenly came out with a desperate notion of splitting up France 
into a medley of independent towns’ communities, each of which 
might be left to deal with its surrounding agricultural districts. An 
entire disfranchisement of the country to the exclusive advantage of 
the cities! So wild a proposal naturally stood no chance whatever 
of being adopted. It only served to alarm and swell the number of 
the enemies of the Parisian movement. That movement is now 
suffocated in blood. The immediate future of France is dark with 
reactionary designs. And her Republican party has once more time 
for studying the problem of how to combine high aspirations with a 
practical regard for the difficulties by which their embodiment is 
surrounded, 

Kart Burp. 
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Eart Rvussewy, at a late meeting in Willis’s Rooms, is rather 
hard on Christianity, inasmuch as he unintentionally challenges 
invidious comparisons. He says, in effect, that the horrid deeds of 
the Parisian Communists are the result of their Atheism. Let us 
compare these deeds of blood with some of the acts of orthodox 
Christians. 

I may premise that I am not an apologist of the Commune. Some 
parts of their programme were excellent, other parts, in my opinion, 
inadmissible ; but most of all do I condemn and regret the taking up 
of arms, instead of fighting their battle in the Chambers. Never- 
theless, the Red Republicans of Paris, having at their command a 
force of 100,000 men, provided with first-rate arms and artillery, 
carrying on a regular government, and expecting the support of all 
the large cities of France, with the well-founded hope of being joined 
by most of the regular soldiers, as they had been by some, ought not 
to be classed with vulgar insurgents. The contest with such a force 
amounted to neither more nor less than civil war, and prisoners 
taken during the contest deserved to be treated as prisoners 
of war. One has scarcely patience to allude to the vulgar calumny 
that the leaders of the Commune were the scum of society. Even 
the Times allows that some of the chiefs were journalists, doctors, 
lawyers, men of property, &c. Paul Meurice, who is now either in 
the dungeons of Versailles or his grave, was famous for his elegant 
and sumptuous hospitality even in a city of luxury and elegance; 
and sundry others could be quoted like unto him. It is necessary to 
notice this fact, as our orthodox Christians can believe in nothing 
good that is not backed by wealth, although the religion from which 
theirs is named was founded by a Jewish peasant workman, a street 
preacher, who could not even be classed as a householder, and who 
was put to death by the Conservatives of his day as a revolutionary 
demagogue. Probably amongst the leaders of the Commune there 
were men whose antecedents would not bear a strict investigation. 
Revolutionary bodies cannot be expected to be as pure and im- 
maculate as our own House of Lords for example, which is well 
known for the spotless character of each individual member. Still I 
do not hesitate to say that the majority were as respectable as the 
members of our House of Commons. Men of what are called extreme 
opinions are deemed by some to be necessarily bad in morals; and those 
who think and say that such men as Mr. John Bright and Mr. Beales 
ought to be hanged, have no idea that their own opinions on this 
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point and others are extreme, or in any way reprehensible. Con- 
sidering that the regular army stationed in Paris had less than 
twenty years ago committed a foul massacre, overturned a regular 
government, and enthroned a clique of needy adventurers, who 
enriched themselves by plundering every department of the State, 
and so ruined their army and country, and considering that one of 
the first demands of the Commune was to keep out of the city this 
same army for the future, I must needs assert, though I regret they 
appealed to arms, that most of our wars have been waged with 
infinitely less excuse, and many of our statues glorify men who have 
won their honours in worse causes. 

The direst and most hateful of all the Commune’s deeds was the 
execution of the hostages. This was a barbarous act of warfare. 
In the beginning of the contest, M. Thiers, the venerable apostle of 
Napoleonism, began to put to death in cold blood the prisoners 
captured in the conflict. In order to put a stop to this barbarous 
practice it was deemed necessary to seize hostages and give notice 
of reprisals. An archbishop and certain wealthy men, avowedly of 
the Versailles party, were chosen, and for a long time the Versailles 
butcheries ceased. In this respect the Commune followed the 
example of the King of Prussia, who placed similar men, notables of 
towns and cities, on railway engines, so as to make them the victims 
of any catastrophe caused by the enemy, though it was never pre- 
tended that these rich notables had fired a shot or performed an act 
of warfare. The hostages of Paris were kept in tolerable comfort, 
those of King William endured intolerable hardships. If M. Thiers 
had chosen to exchange Blanqui for half-a-dozen or a dozen of these 
priests, or if he had simply refrained from butchering his prisoners, 
the archbishop and the rest of them would have been alive at this 
hour, ready to launch French bayonets and grape-shot on Rome on 
behalf of their infallible master. No one knows how many lives the 
seizure of the hostages did save, for it checked the Versailles murders 
for some time; when at last the prisoners of war were ruthlessly 
and indiscriminately shot, the Commune thought itself justified in 
keeping its word. ‘The act has been performed a thousand times 
before by orthodox people of every kind and degree ; but as the Com- 
munists professed transcendental sentiments of humanity, the world 
id them the honour of blaming them for adopting the deeds of their 
pious adversaries. 

An able and well-informed writer in the Times has taught us that 
the burning of Paris was simply an act of warfare. “‘ It is in vain,”’ 
he says, “to say that savage instincts and the most refined barbarism 
placed the torch in the hands of incendiaries.” “ It is a strange fact 
that although these men declared unrelenting warfare against reli- 
gion, not one church or chapel has been destroyed, while, on the 
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other hand, two popular theatres—the Lyrique, which was styled 
the People’s Opera House, and the Porte St. Martin, where the 
dramas of Victor Hugo and Felix Pyat were played—have been 
reduced to ruin. It is not mere accident which has led to this 
result, nor was it a mere desire to work mischief; the insurgents 
followed a plan of defence, concerted and arranged beforehand, and 
for which they had prepared instruments, and formed special corps. 
When one considers what were the sites chosen for the construction of 
barricades, the fact immediately presents itself that nearly all these 
sites are in the immediate vicinity of buildings which have been 
burnt, or which it has been attempted to destroy.” ‘ Blow up or 
burn the houses which interfere with your plan of defence,” wrote 
Delescluze to Dombrowski; “ the barricades ought not to be assail- 
able from the houses.” Thus a rampart of burnt houses was to be 
formed. It is then evident that the incendiarism was simply an act 
of warfare. Our papers have characterised it as demoniacal. I 
will not dispute the term for a moment. Most acts of warfare are 
demoniacal; but, for my own part, I would rather set fire to St. 
Paul’s, or even Westminster Abbey, as an act of defensive warfare, 
than superintend the play of fifty -pieces of artillery upon thousands 
of living human bodies. It is all a matter of taste. The former act 
would in a Communist be diabolical, the latter was often described in 
‘the late war as “beautiful practice.” The fact is, that such acts as 
the wilful destruction of beautiful buildings and works of art, as acts 
of malice towards the enemy, are out of date. No such deeds can 
be cited since the dark ages, excepting perhaps the destruction of the 
Summer Palace of the Emperor of China by British authority. 

A remarkable letter appeared in the Spectator from the pen of an 
English clergyman, showing how admirably Paris was governed by 
the “ wretches,” as they are called, of the Commune. So free from 
immorality was the city, that no police were required. Under the 
Empire there were ten thousand. This clergyman was by no means 
the only eye-witness. A gentleman of position offered like testimony 
to the same effect to the editor of one of our daily newspapers, and 
was told that the publication of such facts would offend his readers, 
as the Commune was looked upon with horror. So that the public 
was fed with garbage from first to last, as far as Parisian news was 
concerned. But then newspapers are made to sell. 

As Earl Russell has been eloquent in showing the dreadful effects 
of the want of religion, perhaps it may be useful to see what men 
professing the religion of England can do. I have too great respect 
for the teachings of Christ to call this religion Christianity. I will 
pass over the wholesale hangings of Ceylon, the brutal executions of 
the Ionian Islands, and will choose the latest example of what an 
orthodox Government can do. In the year 1865 a score of volunteers 
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fired on a riotous mob in Jamaica, which in turn killed the attacking 
party, and then plundered the neighbourhood. In less than a week 
all disorder had vanished without any effort on the part of the autho- 
rities; but when all was over some troops were sent to the scene of 
the riot, and the district was proclaimed under martial law. 

No one could complain, and no one ever did complain, that severe 
punishment fell on the rioters; but what gave rise to some indigna- 
tion on the part of certain eccentric individuals was the fact that the 
officers and soldiers sent to maintain order indulged themselves in an 
orgie of indiscriminate negro-hunting, torturing, hanging, shooting, 
and firing. Mr. Gordon, a member of the Legislature, who had 
denounced the acts of the Governor, was caught by him in person, 
sent to the proclaimed district, underwent a mock trial, in which he 
was not allowed to call witnesses or cross-examine any, and lastly 
denied the attendance of a clergyman, and hanged. 

British officers and soldiers fired the native villages, shooting the 
unfortunate inmates; but others were captured to afford sport. 
These first were tortured by murderous floggings, and then hanged. 
Captain Ford says: “ This is a picture of martial law. The soldiers 
enjoy it; the inhabitants have to dread it. If they run on our 
approach, they are shot for running away.” On October 30th, more 
than three weeks after the riot, we read: “There is one continual 
scene of hanging day by day, and it becomes a matter for considera- 
tion whether the burial of so many people, packed, as I heard a blue- 
jacket say, ‘ like sardines’ in the town, is not likely to produce some 
serious epidemic here. Already the effluvium of the dead bodies com- 
mences to taint the atmosphere.” A fine British soldier writes to his 
“dear father and mother”: ‘“ We slotered all before us. We left 
neither man, nor woman, nor child but we shot down to the ground.” 
“We take them prisoners by a hundred a day. We saved them for 
the next morning, for to have some sport with them. We tie them up 
to a tree, and give them a hundred lashes, and afterwards put a shot in 
their heads.” ‘We captured altogether from them about £700 
from them so fare.” A gallant colonel seizes “a rebel prisoner.” 
“He was then put up as a target by the officer commanding, and 
two sections or squads of soldiers were told off to shoot him at a 
distance of four hundred to four hundred and fifty yards. One sec- 
tion then fired one by one without killing him, but he was hit once 
or twice. However, a man in second section at length shot him in a 
vital part, when he died.” An eye-witness says: ‘ Such horrors 
may heaven permit me never to witness again. The utter disregard 
for age and sex, to the innocent and guilty—the utter recklesness 
with regard to the taking away of human life—heaven’s own gift— 
beggars all description.” 

A colonel rejoices in having discovered that death can be 
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made more bitter by making the prisoners see the others hanged 
before their own turn came; and a magistrate finds that whips made 
of piano-wire cause more pain than the ordinary cat, but having 
tried the new invention on the backs of women, he found that their 
skins were easier cut than those of males. 

In fine, after a few weeks, when more than six hundred people had 
been indiscriminately tortured and slain, and one thousand houses 
burned, and a large tract of country laid waste by the party of 
order, a stop was put to further slaughter; and be it remembered 
that during the whole of these “ military operations” not one shot 
had been fired at the soldiers, not a scratch had been received by 
them. 

The day after Governor Eyre had proclaimed that “the rebellion 
has been completely subdued, and all the chief actors and instigators 
have been shot or hung,” he gave directions for sending eleven 
prisoners from Kingston, to be tried by Lieut. Brand. One of these, 
Clark, was charged with having used seditious language in the July 
before the riot. He was brutally flogged, and then hung. Although 
the troops had burned a thousand houses, Mr. Eyre sanctioned an 
Act for confiscating the provision grounds belonging to the widows 
and children of those who had been executed. 

We have a bench of bishops in the House of Lords ever ready to 
debate upon postures and costumes—on copes, albs, and berettas— 
but they were silent on this occasion. 

Jarl Russell, in speaking of the execution of the hostages in Paris 
and similar “scenes of barbarity,” says: “They found that those 
who had placed themselves at the head of society in Paris were 
persons who, as their apologists and eulogists said, denied the 
existence of God, and who owned no Lord and Saviour, but who were 
declared opponents and enemies of all religion. And these acts of 
barbarity were the effects and natural fruits of such teaching.” 

If, then, the execution of hostages without torture is the effect of no 
religion, the torture, slaughter, and burning in Jamaica must be the 
“natural fruits” of the orthodox religion, according to Earl Russell’s 
reasoning. It is true there is no distinct principle in such matters 
laid down either in orthodoxy or heterodoxy (if we except perhaps 
the Jewish massacres). Primitive Christianity, like Red Repub- 
licanism, proclaims liberty, equality, and fraternity. Orthodox 
Christianity proclaims nothing particular, but each must be judged 
by its deeds. By their fruits shall ye know them. A gallant 
officer of rank, while devastating a Baptist chapel in Jamaica, 
expressed devout thankfulness that he was a member of the Church 
of England. And when the Governor who presided over the destinies 
of Jamaica during this reign of terror arrived in England, a banquet 
given in his honour was graced by the presence and laudatory speech 
of a royal chaplain; so that surely we are quite as justified in 
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associating these deeds of blood with orthodoxy as we are similar, but 
far less cruel, deeds with heterodoxy, Atheism, or Red Republicanism. 
If we had any doubts on the subject we need but look at the list of 
the Eyre Defence Committee, where are arrayed all the orthodoxy of 
England—men who contend for tests, Established Churches, and 
compulsory Christianity. 

If we wish to judge of the present tone of feeling of our army 
and the society it represents, we may refer to the Naval and Military 
Gazette, of May 27, where we read, concerning the Communists, as 
follows :— 

‘‘The scientific French doctors who uphold the principle of vivisection on 

‘worn-out cab-horses, frogs, cats, and other animals of the so-called lower 
species, should be allowed to exercise their talents upon such of the Communists 
as can be proved to have had a hand in the destruction of all that is beautiful 
in Paris. We are.deliberately of opinion that hanging is too good a death for 
such villains to die, and if medical science could be advanced by operating 
upon the living bodies of the malefactors who have crucified their country, we, 
at least, should find no fault with the experiment.” 

Nations, at least as highly polished as our own, and far more free 
from crime, existed before Christ was born; and he made it his 
mission to denounce the luxury, selfishness, and cruelty of the world 
precisely as the Red Republicans do now; and his disciples, whom our 
orthodox respectables profess to follow, carried out their Communistic 
theories far more thoroughly than the wildest of Parisian visionaries 
have done. 

The most superficial student of history may read a monotonous 
account of cities sacked, populations outraged and destroyed by 
wholesale murder and arson, torturings and executions in France, 
Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands, all in the name of the gentle 
Jesus of Nazareth. Or, if we confine our inquiries to‘our own islands, 
the butcheries of Claverhouse, and the bloody floggings and hangings 
in Ireland, under the auspices of the Church of England, are equally 
instructive. We need not cross the Atlantic to see the same scenes 
re-enacted by the same orthodox people. These deeds may be said 
to be the effect of an imperfect civilisation. I have purposely gone 
to an epoch of six years ago for an example of what the orthodox are 
still capable of. I do not say that the “hanging like fun” of 
peasantry convicted of being of the same colour, and neighbours 
more or less, of rioters, was wrong or diabolical. I durst not venture 
to say so in the teeth of the conformity and respectability of England. 
I only say that the “diabolical” deeds of the Red Republicans were 
infinitely less bloody and purposeless; but, then, some of them were 
Atheists, while our gallant troops, after flogging women, are regular 
at church parade; so that the acts of the former are the “ natural 
fruits of such teaching,” the acts of the latter are, I suppose, right, 
proper, and respectable. 

It is the misfortune of our present social state that there should 
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be such a lack of sympathy between different grades of society, that 
the richer or, as they call themselves, the better classes look on with 
stupid wonder and anger at any movement amongst the’ workers 
below them, and regard it as the effect of turbulence, malice, and 
envy. In speaking of the Parisian workmen the Times says :— 

‘‘ We are not aware that as a rule they were ill paid, or over-worked, or in 
any way oppressed. We should rather infer that they were in receipt of good 
wages, that they possessed education as well as skill, and that they had leisure 
enough and to spare for discussion and thought. The misfortune was that they 
thought of one subject only, until their conceptions grew actually monstrous; 
they never looked beyond their own workshops; they considered that none but 
working-people had ever done any duties, or suffered any wrongs, and that no 
others, therefore, were entitled to any rights. The one object of their hatred, 
envy, and antagonism was capital, and they resolved to take capital into their 
own hands. For the future they would lead easy lives, and be the lords instead 
of the slaves of their old detested enemy.” 

We have but to look to the Revue de Deux Mondes to see an answer 
to this Times diatribe, and we there learn that, while house-rent, fuel, 
and clothing had enormously increased in price, the wages of the 
workmen had been raised in nothing like the same proportion. For 
years the trade of slaters, for example, had been endeavouring to 
have their wages raised by less than.a franc a day, but in vain. Allow- 
ing for clothing and lodging, the working slater had scarcely more 
than a shilling for the food of his family. Why did he not strike, 
or call meetings, or agitate for an increase of pay? Under the 

{mpire all this was penal. Association for the purpose of raising 
wages was punishable by three months’ imprisonment. Strikes were 
prohibited by the penal code. And what was the consequence? Secret 
meetings, in which starving workmen drew maddening contrasts 
between their own desolate homes and the unbridled luxury around 
them. The safety-valve was tied down, every element of turbulence 
and discontent was boiling beneath, and yet this mode of govern- 
ment was the preservation of order so ardently admired by a large 
class of our own people. 

Another striking peculiarity of the Red Republican movement is 
well worth the attention of statesmen. It is cosmopolitan. On the 
outbreak of the struggle in Paris an address of sympathy, signed by 
many thousands, was sent from Berlin to their brothers in Paris. 
In this respect, too, Red Republicanism has a dangerous likeness to 
Christianity and to Mahometanism. If history proves anything, it 
proves that repression cannot deal with such movements. If evil 
they be, and doubtless they are not unmixed with error and wrong- 
headedness, they are only fostered into rank growth by human blood. 
While the banished refugees are but missionaries bent on preaching 
their doctrines in other lands, which are more or less ready to receive 
them according to the more or less similar condition of society from 
which they spring, the slain leave burning memories to avenge and 
bright examples of martyrdom to follow. Humpiry Sanpwiri. 
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JOHN FORD. 


WHENEVER the name of the poet Ford comes back to us, it comes back 
splendid with the light of another man’s genius. The fiery panegyric of 
Charles Lamb is as an aureole behind it. That high-pitched note of 
critical and spiritual enthusiasm exalts even to disturbance our own 
sense of admiration; possibly, too, even to some after-injustice of 
reaction in the rebound of mind. Certainly, on the one hand, we 
see that the spirit of the critic has been kindled to excess by contact 
and apprehension of the poet’s; as certainly, on the other hand, we 
see the necessary excellence of that which could so affect and so 
attach the spirit of another man, and of such another man as Lamb. 
And the pure excess of admiration for things indeed admirable, of 
delight in things indeed delightful, is itself also a delightful and 
admirable thing when expressed to such purpose by such men. 

And this poet is doubtless a man worthy of note and admiring 
remembrance. He stands apart among his fellows, without master 
or follower; he has learnt little from Shakespeare or Marlowe, 
Jonson or Fletcher. The other dramatists of the great age fall 
naturally into classes; thus, to take two of the greatest, Webster 
and Decker both hold of Shakespeare; The Duchess of Malfi has a 
savour of his tragedies, O/d Fortunatus of his romantic plays; not 
indeed so much by force of imitation as of affinity. These two poets 
were as gulfs or estuaries of the sea which is Shakespeare. In 
Decker’s best work we feel an air of the Winter’s Tale or Midsummer 
Night's Dream; in Webster’s, of Lear and Othello. Something of the 
April sweetness, the dew and breath of morning, which invests the 
pastoral and fairy world of the master, gives to the one pupil’s work 
a not infrequent touch of delicate life and passionate grace; from the 
other we catch the echoes of his oceanic harmonies of terror and pity, 
the refractions of that lightning which strikes into sudden sight the 
very depths of action and suffering, the motive forces of utter love 
and hate. But the poetry of Ford is no branch or arm of that 
illimitable sea ; it might rather be likened to a mountain lake shut 
in by solitary highlands, without visible outlet or inlet, seen fitlier 
by starlight than by sunlight; much such an one as the Lac de Gaube 
above Cauterets, steel-blue and sombre, with a strange attraction for 
the swimmer in its cold smooth reticence and breathless calm. For 
nothing is more noticeable in this poet than the passionless reason 
and equable tone of style with which in his greatest works he treats 
of the deepest and most fiery passions, the quiet eye with which he 
searches out the darkest issues of emotion, the quiet hand with which 
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he notes them down. At all times his verse is even and regular, 
accurate and composed ; never specially flexible or melodious, always 
admirable for precision, vigour, and purity. , 

The fame of Ford hangs mainly upon two great tragedies, which 
happily are strong enough in structure to support a durable reputa- 
tion. Two others among his plays are indeed excellent, and worthy 
a long life of honour; but among the mighty throng of poets then 
at work a leading place could hardly have been granted to the author 
only of The Lover's Melancholy and Perkin Warbeck. To the author 
of ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore and The Broken Heart it cannot be 
refused. : 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the very title of Ford’s master- 
piece should sound so strangely in the ears of a generation “ whose 
ears are the chastest part about them.” For of these great twin 
tragedies the first-born is on the whole the greater. The subtleties 
and varieties of individual character do not usually lie well within 
the reach of Ford’s handling; but in the part of Giovanni we find 
more of this power than elsewhere. Here the poet has put forth all 
his strength ; the figure of his protagonist stands out complete and 
clear. There is more ease and life in it than in his other sculptures ; 
though here as always Ford is rather a sculptor of character than a 
painter. But the completeness, the consistency of design is here all 
the worthier of remark, that we too often find this the most needful 
quality for a dramatist wanting in him as in other great writers of 
his time. 

Giovanni is the student struck blind and mad by passion; in the 
uttermost depths of unimaginable crime he reflects, argues, reasons 
concerning the devils that possess him. In the only other tragedy 
of the time based on incestuous love, Massinger’s Unnatural Combat, 
the criminal is old and hardened, a soul steeped and tempered in sin, 
a man of blood and iron from his youth upwards; but upon Giovanni 
his own crime falls like a curse, sudden as lightning; he stands 
before us as one plague-stricken in the prime of spiritual health, 
helpless under the lash of love as Canace or Myrrha, Phedra or 
Pasiphae. The curious interfusion of reason with passion makes him 
seem but the more powerless to resist, the more hopeless of recovery. 
His sister is perhaps less finely drawn, though her ebbs and flows of 
passion are given with great force, and her alternate possession by 
desire and terror, repentance and defiance, if we are sometimes 
startled by the rough rapidity of the change, does not in effect impair 
the unity of character, obscure the clearness of outline. She yields 
more readily than her brother to the curse of Venus, with a passionate 
pliancy which prepares us for her subsequent prostration of mind at 
the feet of her confessor, and again for the revival of a fearless and 
shameless spirit under the stroke of her husband’s violence. Nothing 
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can be finer than the touches which bring out the likeness and 
unlikeness of the two; her fluctuation and his steadfastness, her 
ultimate repentance and his final impenitence. The sin once com- 
mitted, there is no more wavering or flinching possible to him, who 
has fought so hard against the deemoniac-possession ; while she who 
resigned body and soul to the tempter almost at a word remains 
liable to the influences of religion and remorse. Of all the magni- 
ficent scenes which embody their terrible story the last is (as it 
should be) the most noble; it is indeed the finest scene in Ford. 
Even the catastrophe of The Broken Heart —that “ transcendent 
scene,” as Lamb justly called it—-though more overpoweringly 
effective in poetic mechanism and material conception, is less pro- 
foundly and subtly impressive. In Ford’s best work we are usually 
conscious of a studious arrangement of emotion and expression, a 
steady inductive process of feeling as of thought, answering to the 
orderly measure of the verse. That swift and fiery glance which 
flashes at once from all depths to all heights of the human spirit, 
that intuition of an indefinable and infallible instinct which at a 
touch makes dark things clear and brings distant things close, is not 
a gift of his; perhaps Webster alone of English pocts can be said to 
share it in some measure with Shakespeare. Bosola and Flamineo, 
Vittoria Corombona and the Duchess of Malfi, even Romelio and 
Leonora in that disjointed and chaotic play The Devil's Lav-case, 
good characters and bad alike, all have this mark upon them of their 
maker’s swift and subtle genius; this sudden surprise of the soul in 
its remoter hiding-places at its most secret work. In a few words 
that startle as with a blow and lighten as with a flame the naked 
natural spirit is revealed, bare to the roots of life. And this power 
Ford also has shown here at least ; witness the passionate subtlety 
and truth of this passage, the deepest and keenest of his writing, as 
when taken with the context it will assuredly appear :— 


Annadella. Be not deceived, my brother ; 
This banquet is an harbinger of death 
‘To you and me; assure yourself it is, 
And be prepared to welcome it. 
Giovanni, Well, then: 
The schoolmen teach that all this globe of earth 
Shall be consumed to ashes in a minute. 
Ann. So I have read too. 
Gio. But ’twere somewhat strange 
To see the waters burn; could I believe 
This might be true, I could believe as well 
There might be hell or heaven. 
Ann. 


That’s most certain. 
Gio. A dream, a dream! else in this other world 
We should know one another. 
Ann. So we shall. 
Gio, Have you heard so ? 
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All the horror of this wonderful scene is tempered into beauty by 


the grace and glow of tenderness which so suffuses it as to verify the 
vaunt of Giovanni— 


‘« Tf ever after-times should hear 
Of our fast-knit affections, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour 
Which would in other incests be abhorred. 
Give me your hand; how sweetly life doth run 
In these well-coloured veins! how constantly 
These palms do promise health! but I could chide 
With nature for this cunning flattery— 
Kiss me again—forgive me.” 


The soft and fervent colour of Ford’s style, the smooth and finished 
measure of his verse, never fail him throughout the nobler parts of 
this tragedy; but here as elsewhere we sometimes find, instead of 
these, a certain hardness of tone peculiar to him. The ferocious 
nakedness of reciprocal invective in the scene where Soranzo dis- 
covers the pregnancy of Annabella has no parallel in the works of 
his great compeers. M. Taine has translated the opening passages 
of that scene in the division of his history of English literature which 
treats of our great dramatists. He has done full justice to the force 
and audacity of Ford’s realism, which indeed he seems to rate 
higher than the depth and pathos, the sweet and subtle imagination, 
of other poets, if not than the more tender and gracious passages of 
Ford himself. He has dwelt, it appears to me, with especial care 
and favour upon three men of high genius, in all of whom this 
quality or this defect is conspicuous, of hardness too often deepen- 
ing into brutality. A better and keener estimate of Ford, of Dryden, 
and of Swift can hardly be found than M. Taine’s. Their vigorous 
and positive genius has an evident attraction for his critical spirit, 
which enjoys and understands the tangible and definable forces of 
mind, handles the hard outline, relishes the rough savour of the 
actual side of things with which strength of intellect rather than 
strength of imagination has to deal. As with Swift and Dryden 
among their fellows, so with Ford among his, the first great quality 
that strikes a student is the force of grasp, the precision of design, 
the positive and resolute touch with which all things are set down. 
A dramatic poet of Ford’s high quality cannot of course be wanting 
in beauty and tenderness, in delicacy and elevation, unknown to men 
whose mightiest gift was that of noble satire, though the genius so 
applied were as deep and wide and keen, the spirit so put to ser- 
vice as swift and strong and splendid, as that of the two great men 
just mentioned. Not only the lovely lines above cited, but the very 
names of Calantha and Penthea, bear witness at once in our memory 
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to the grace and charm of their poet’s work at its best. The excess 
of tragic effect in his scenes, his delight in “ fierce extremes” and 
volcanic eruptions of character and event, have in the eyes of some 
critics obscured the milder side of his genius. They are not without 
excuse. No one who has studied Ford throughout with the care 
he demands and deserves, can fail to feel the want of that sweet and 
spontaneous fluency which belongs to the men of Shakespeare’s 
school—that birdlike note of passionate music which vibrates in 
their verse to every breath of joy or sorrow. There is something 
too much now and then of rule and line, something indeed of hard 
limitation and apparent rigidity of method. I say this merely by 
comparison ; set against the dramatists of any later school, he will 
appear as natural and instinctive a singer as any bird of the Shake- 
spearian choir. But of pure imagination, of absolute poetry as 
distinguished from intellectual force and dramatic ability, no writer 
of his age except Massinger has less. Yet they are both poets of a 
high class, dramatists of all but the highest. They both impress 
us with a belief in their painstaking method of work, in the care and 
conscience with which their scenes were wrought out. Neither Ford 
nor Massinger could have ventured to indulge in the slippery style 
and shambling license which we pardon in Decker for the sake of 
his lyric note and the childlike delicacy of his pathos, his tenderness 
of colour and his passionate fancy; nor could they have dared the 
risk of letting their plays drift loose and shift for themselves at 
large, making the best that might be made of such rough and 
unhewn plots as Cyril Tourneur’s, Middleton’s, or Chapman’s— 
sustained and quickened by the unquenchable and burning fire, the 
bitter ardour and angry beauty of Tourneur’s verse, the grace and 
force of Middleton’s fluent and exuberant invention, the weight of 
thought and grave resonance of Chapman’s gnomic lines. They could 
not afford to let their work run wild; they were bound not to write 
after the erratic fashion of their time. All the work of Massinger, all 
the serious work of Ford, is the work of an artist who respects alike 
himself, his art, and the reader or spectator who may come to study it. 
There is scarcely another dramatic poet of their time for whom as 
much can be said. On the other hand, there is scarcely another 
dramatic poet of their time who had not more than they had of those 
“ raptures ” which “ were all air and fire,” of “that fine madness 
which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” The just and noble 
eulogy of Drayton, though appropriate above all to the father of 
English tragedy, is applicable also more or less to the successors of 
Marlowe, as well as to the master of the “mighty line” himself. To 
Ford it is less appropriate ; to Massinger it is not applicable at all. 
This is said out of no disrespect or ingratitude to that admirable 
dramatist, whose graver and lighter studies are alike full of interest 
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and liberal of enjoyment; but the highest touch of imagination, the 
supreme rapture and passion of poetry, he has not felt, and eee 
he cannot make us feel. 

The story of Giovanni and Annabella was probably sinned either 
on fact or tradition ; it may perhaps yet be unearthed in some Italian 
collection of tales after the manner of Cinthio and Bandello (with 
the tale of incest in Rosset’s “ Histoires Tragiques” it has little in 
common); but in spite of Ford’s own assertion I am inclined to 
conjecture that the story sculptured with such noble skill and care 
in the scenes of The Broken Heart was “all made out of the carver’s 
brain.” In no other play of Ford’s are the subordinate figures so 
studiously finished. In the preceding play all the minor characters 
are mere outlines of ruffian or imbecile; here the poet has evidently 
striven to give fulness of form to all his conceptions, and fulness 
of life to all his forms. Ithocles, Orgilus, Bassanes, are as thoroughly 
wrought out as he could leave them; and in effect the triumphant 
and splendid ambition of the first, the sullen and subtle persistence 
of the second, the impure insanity and shameful agony of the third, 
are well relieved against each other, especially in those scenes where 
the brilliant youth of the hero is set side by side with the sombre 
youth of the man he has injured even to death. But here again the 
whole weight of the action hangs upon the two chief characters; 
Calantha and Penthea stand out alone clear in our memory for years 
after their story has been read. In no play or poem are two types 
of character more skilfully contrasted; and no poet ever showed a 
more singular daring than Ford in killing both heroines by the same 
death of moral agony. Penthea, the weaker and more womanish of 
the two, dies slowly, dissolves into death with tears and cries of 
loud and resentful grief; Calantha drops dead at the goal of suffer- 
ing without a word, stabbed to the heart with a sudden silent 
sorrow. Of all last scenes on any stage, the last scene of this play 
is the most overwhelming in its unity of outward effect and inward 
impression. Other tragic poems have closed as grandly, with as 
much or more of moral and poetic force; none, I think, with such 
solemn power of spectacular and spiritual effect combined. As a 
mere stage show it is so greatly conceived and so triumphantly 
wrought out, that even with less intense and delicate expression, with 
less elaborate and stately passion in the measure and movement of 
the words, it would stamp itself on the memory as a durable thing 
to admire; deep-based as it is on solemn and calm emotion, built up 
with choice and majestic verse, this great scene deserves even the 
extreme eulogy of its greatest critic. 

The tragic genius of Ford takes a softer tone and more tender 
colour in The Broken Heart than in any of his other plays; except 
now and then in the part of Bassanes, there are no traces of the 
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ferocity and brutality which mark in the tragedy preceding it such 
characters as Soranzo, Vasques, and Grimaldi. But here too there 
is something of Ford’s severity, a certain rigid and elaborate precision 
of work, unlike the sweet-seeming instinctiveness, the noble facility 
of manner and apparent impulse of gracious or majestic speech, 
which imbues and informs the very highest dramatic style; the 
quality which Marlowe and Shakespeare bequeathed to their successors, 
which kept fresh the verse of Beaumont and Fletcher despite its 
overmuch easiness and exuberance of mannerism, which gave life 
to the roughest outlines of Webster, Decker, Tourneur, which even 
Marston and Chapman, with all their faults of crudity and pedantry, 
showed when they had to rise to the height of any great and tragic 
argument. The same rigidity is noticeable to some extent in the 
characters: the marble majesty of Calantha is indeed noble and 
proper, and gives force and edge to the lofty passion of the catas- 
trophe; but in Penthea too there is something over hard and 
severe ; we find a vein of harshness and bitterness in her angry grief 
which Shakespeare or indeed Webster would have tempered and 
sweetened. In the faultless and most exquisite scene where she 
commits to the princess her legacies of “three poor jewels,” this 
bitterness disappears, and the sentiment is as delicate and just as the 
expression ; while the gracious gentleness of Calantha gives a fresh 
charm of warmth and sympathy to her stately presence and office in 
the story. The quality of pity here made manifest in her brings 
her own after suffering within reach of our pity. Again, in the 
previous interview of Ithocles with Penthea, and above all in her 
delirious dying talk, there is real and noble pathos, though hardly 
of the most subtle and heart-piercing kind; and in the parts of 
Ithocles and Orgilus there is a height and dignity which ennoble 
alike the slayer and the slain. None could give this quality better 
than Ford: this, the most complete and equal of his works, is full of 
it throughout. 

From the “high-tuned poem,” as he justly calls it, which he had 
here put forth in evidence of his higher and purer part of power, the 
fall, or collapse rather, in his next work was singular enough. I 
trust that I shall not be liable to any charge of Puritan prudery 
though I avow that this play of Love’s Sacrifice is to me intolerable. 
In the literal and genuine sense of the word, it is utterly indecent, 
unseemly and unfit for handling. The conception is essentially 
foul because it is essentially false ; and in the sight of art nothing is 
so foul as falsehood. The incestuous indulgence of Giovanni and 
Annabella is not improper for tragic treatment; the obscene absti- 
nence of Fernando and Bianca is wholly improper. There is a coarse- 
ness of moral fibre in the whole work which is almost without parallel 
among our old poets. More than enough has been said of their 
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verbal and spiritual license; but nowhere else, as far as I know, 
shall we find within the large limits of our early drama such a figure 
as Ford’s Bianca set up for admiration as a pure and noble type of 
woman. For once, to my own wonder and regret, I find myself at 
one with the venomous moralist Gifford on a question of morals, 
when he observes of “that most innocent lady ” that “she is, in 
fact, a gross and profligate adulteress, and her ridiculous reservations, 
while they mark her lubricity, only enhance her shame.” The worst 
is, that we get no moment of relief throughout from the obtrusion of 
the very vilest elements that go to make up nature and deform it. 
No height or grandeur of evil is here to glorify, no aspiration or 
tenderness of afterthought is here to allay, the imbecile baseness, 
the paltry villainies and idiocies, of the “treacherous, lecherous, 
kindless” reptiles that crawl in and out before our loathing eyes. 
The language of course is in the main elaborate, pure, and forcible; 
the verse often admirable for its stately strength; but beyond this 
we can find nothing to plead in extenuation of uncleanness and 
absurdity. The only apparent aim of the quasi-comic interludes is 
to prove the possibility of producing something even more hateful 
than the tragic parts. The indecency of Ford’s farcical underplots 
is an offence above all things to art. How it may seem from the 
preacher’s point of view is no present concern of ours; perhaps he 
might find it by comparison harmless and powerless, as assuredly it 
can attract or allure the intellect or the senses of no creature above 
the level of apes and swine; but in the artist’s eyes it is insufferable 
and damnable. Without spirit, without humour, without grace, it 
encumbers the scene as with dried and congealed filth. In the face 
of much exquisite work of painter and sculptor, poet and humourist, 
which is anything but conventionally decent, we cannot allow that 
art must needs “lean to virtue’s side,” and lend her voice or hand 
to swell the verdict or prop the pulpit of judge or moralist; but two 
things she cannot away with; by the very law of her life, by the 
very condition of her being, she is bound to reject whatever is brutal, 
whatever is prurient; Swift cannot bend her to the worship of 
Cloacina, Moore cannot teach her the lisp and leer of his toad-faced 
Cupids. Great men may sin by mad violence and brutality, like that 
fierce world-satirist who stood out with lacerated heart against all 
bitterest infliction and “envious wrath of man or God,” a Titan 
blasted by the fires but not beaten by the strokes of heaven; but 
small men only can teach their tongues the tittering accent of a 
vicious valet, the wriggling prurience of such lackey’s literature 
as is handed round on a salver to the patrons of drawing-room 
rhymesters and ante-chamber witlings. lord was a poet, and a 
poet of high mark; he could not therefore, even in a meaner age, 
have learnt the whimper or the smirk of sentimental or jocose 
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prurience; he could never have submitted to ignoble handling the 
sweet or bitter emotions and passions of sense or spirit; all torture 
and all rapture of the flesh or of the soul he would always have 
treated with the frank and serious freedom of the artist, never with 
the bragging and simpering petulance of the social poetaster and 
parasitic plagiarist; but the other inadmissible thing he has too 
often admitted within the precinct of his work. The dull brutality 
of his lame and laborious farce is a fault quite unlike the faults of his 
fellows; his cold and dry manner makes his buffoonery at once 
rancid and insipid; while the “bluff beastliness” of Jonson’s 
plebeian part, the overflowing and boyish wantonness of Fletcher, 
the foul-mouthed fidelity of Decker’s transcripts from the low life 
of his period, even the rank breadth of Marston’s shameless satire, 
may admit of excuse in the sight of art, the pointless and spiritless 
license of Ford’s attempts at comedy can be neither honourably 
excused nor reasonably explained. Of Shakespeare alone we can be 
sure that no touch is wrong, no tone too broad, no colour too high 
for the noble and necessary purposes of his art; but of his followers, 
if excuse be needed for their errors and excesses, the most may plead 
in palliation either the height of spirits and buoyancy of blood, or 
the passion of a fierce sincerity, or the force and flavour of strong 
comic genius, or the relief given by contrast to the high pure beauty 
of the main work; all alike may plead the freedom of the time, the 
freshness of young life and energy of the dawn, working as they did 
when the art was new-born, too strong a child of earth and heaven 
and too joyous to keep always a guard on its ways and words, to 
walk always within bounds and speak always within compass. But 
Ford is no poetic priest or spiritual witness against evil, whose lips 
have been touched with the live coal of sacred satire, and set on fire 
of angry prophecy; the wrath and scorn of Jonson, the rage of 
Tourneur and the bitterness of Marston, find in him no echo of 
response ; and of the bright sweet flow and force of life which feeds 
as from a springing fountain the joyful genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, of the gladness and grace of that wild light Muse who 
sings ‘as if she would never grow old,” whether her song be of 
men’s joy or sorrow, he has nothing to show in excuse of worse faults 
than theirs; with him 


‘* The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment.” 


Massinger has been accused of the same dull and deliberate license 
of speech ; but Massinger, though poor in verbal wit, had a strong 
and grave humour, an occasional breadth and warmth of comic inven- 
tion, which redeems his defects or offences. Hartley Coleridge, in 
his notice of the two poets, says that Massinger would have been the 
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dullest of all bad jokers, had not Ford contrived to be still duller. 
But Massinger, if not buoyant and brilliant as Fletcher, or rich with 
the spiritual wealth and strong with the gigantic thews of Jonson, 
has his own place of honour in pure as well as mixed comedy; 
Belgarde, Justice Greedy, Borachia, and others, are worthy to stand, 
in their lower line of humour, below the higher level of such studies 
as Overreach and Luke; whereas, if Ford’s lighter characters are 
ever inoffensive for a moment, it is all that can be said of them, and 
more than could be hoped. The strength and intensity of his genius 
require a tragic soil to flourish in, an air of tragedy to breathe; its 
lightning is keenest where the night of emotion and event is darkest 
in which it moves and works. In romantic drama or mixed comedy 
it shines still at times with a lambent grace and temperance of 
light ; but outside the limit of serious thought and feeling it is 
quenched at once, and leaves but an unsavoury fume behind. Even 
in those higher latitudes the moral air is not always of the clearest ; 
the sanctity of Giovanni’s confessor, for example, has something of 
the compliant quality of Bianca’s virtue; it sits so loosely and easily 
on him that, fresh from the confession of Annabella’s incest, he assists 
in plighting her hand to Soranzo, and passing off on the bridegroom 
as immaculate a woman whom he knows to be with child by her 
brother ; and this immediately after that most noble scene in which - 
the terror and splendour of his rebuke has bowed to the very dust, 
before him the fair face and the ruined soul of his penitent. After 
this we cannot quite agree with Macaulay that Ford has in this play 
“assigned a highly creditable part to the friar;” but certainly he 
has the most creditable part there is to play; and as certainly he 
was designed on the whole for a type of sincere and holy charity. 
The jarring and startling effect of such moral discords weakens the 
poet’s hold on the reader by the shock they give to his faith and 
sympathy. Beaumont and Fletcher have sinned heavily in the same 
way ; and the result is that several of their virtuous characters are 
more really and more justly offensive to the natural sense, more 
unsavoury to the spiritual taste, than any wantonness of words or 
extravagance of action can make their representative figures of vice. 
In the galiery of Ford’s works, as in the gallery of Webster’s, there 
is one which seems designed as a sample of regular and classic form, a 
sedate study after a given model. Ford’s Perkin Warbeck holds the 
same place on his stage as Appius and Virginia does on Webster's. 
In both plays there is a perfect unity of action, a perfect straight- 
forwardness of design ; all is clear, orderly, direct to the point; there 
is no outgrowth or overgrowth of fancy, there are no byways of 
poetry to divert the single progress of the story. By the side of The 
Duchess of Malfi or The Broken Heart they look rigid and bare. 
Both are noble works ; Webster’s has of course the more ardour and 
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vehemence of power, Ford’s has perhaps the more completeness 
of stage effect and careful composition. The firmness and fidelity of 
hand with which his leading characters are drawn could only be 
shown by a dissection of the whole play scene by scene. The simple 
and lofty purity of conception, the exact and delicate accuracy of 
execution, are alike unimpaired by any slip or flaw of judgment or 
of feeling. The heroic sincerity of Warbeck, his high courtesy and 
constancy, his frank gratitude and chivalrous confidence, give worthy 
proof of Ford’s ability to design a figure of stainless and exalted 
presence; the sad strong faith of his wife, the pure and daring 
devotion of the lover who has lost her, the petulant and pathetic 
pride of her father, all melted at last into stately sympathy and 
approval of her truth in extremity of trial; and, more than all 
these, the noble mutual recognition and regard of Warbeck and 
Dalyell in the time of final test, are qualities which raise this drama 
to the highest place among its compeers for moral tone and effect. 
The two kings are faithful and forcible studies ; the smooth resolute 
equanimity and self-reliant craft of the first Tudor sets off the 
shallow chivalry and passionate, unstable energy of the man of 
Flodden. The insolent violence of constraint put upon Huntley in 
the disposal of his daughter’s hand is of a piece with the almost 
brutal tone of contempt assumed towards Warbeck, when he begins 
to weary of supporting the weaker cause for the mere sake of 
magnanimous display and irritable self-assertion. His ultimate dis- 
missal of the star-crossed pretender is “ perfect Stuart” in its bland 
abnegation of faith and the lofty courtliness of manner with which 
engagements are flung over and pledges waved aside; whether 
intentionally or not, Ford has touched off to the life the family habit 
of repudiation, the hereditary faculty of finding the most honourable 
way to do the most dishonourable things. Nor is the other type of 
royalty less excellently real and vivid; the mixture of warmth and 
ceremony in Katherine’s reception by Henry throws into fresh and 
final relief the implacable placidity of infliction with which he marks 
her husband for utmost ignominy of suffering. 

Of imaginative beauty and poetic passion this play has nothing ; 
but for noble and equable design of character it stands at the head 
of Ford’s works. There is no clearer example in our literature of the 
truth of the axiom repeated by Mr. Arnold from the teaching of the 
supreme Greek masters, that “all depends upon the subject.” There 
are perhaps more beautiful lines in Love’s Sacrifice than in Perkin 
Warbeck ; yet the former play is utterly abortive and repulsive, a 
monument of discomfiture and discredit, as the latter of noble aim 
and noble success. It is the one high sample of historic drama 
produced between the age of Shakespeare and our own; the one 
intervening link—a link of solid and durable metal—which connects 
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the first and the latest labours in that line of English poetry; the 
one triumphant attempt to sustain and transmit the tradition of that 
great tragic school founded by Marlowe, perfected by Shakespeare, 
revived by the author of Philip van Artevelde. The central figure 
of Ford’s work is not indeed equal in stature of spirit and strength 
of handling to the central figure of Sir Henry Taylor’s; there is a 
broader power, a larger truth, in the character of Artevelde than in 
the character of Warbeck ; but the high qualities of interest based 
on firm and noble grounds, of just sentiment and vital dignity, of 
weight, force, and exaltation of thought, shown rather in dramatic 
expansion and development of lofty character by lofty method than 
in scenes and passages detachable from the context as samples of 
reflection and expression—these are in great measure common to 
both poets. Ford, again, has the more tender and skilful hand at 
drawing a woman ; his heroines make by far the warmer and sharper 
impression on us; this on the whole is generally his strongest point, 
as it is perhaps the other’s weakest ; while, though we may not think 
his female studies up to the mark of his male portraits,’ there is 
certainly no English dramatist since Shakespeare who can be matched 
as a student of men, comparable for strong apprehension and large 
heroic grasp of masculine character, with the painter of Comnenus, 
of Artevelde, and of Dunstan. 

The three romantic comedies of Ford have the same qualities and 
shortcomings in common; they are studious and often elegant in 
style, sometimes impressive or at least effective in incident, generally 
inadequate to the chance of excellence offered by the subject ; not so 
much through careless laxity and incoherence—for the sign of labour 
and finish is visible upon each; they have evidently been wrought 
up to the height and fulness of his design—as through a want of 
constructive power and mastery of his own conceptions. Zhe Lover's 
Melancholy is the best of the three, as having the best things in it; 
two of these are exquisite; the well-known episode of the lute- 
player and nightingale, and the reunion of Palador and Eroclea. 
There are touches of power and tenderness in the part of Meleander, 
and the courtship of Parthenophil by Thamasta is gracefully and 
skilfully managed, without violence or offence. The winding-up of 
a story ill and feebly conducted through the earlier parts of the play 


(1) It is somewhat more than amusing that the age and country which are dis- 
tinguished by the work of a poet to whom it might be plausibly if not justly objected 
that his muse can “ bring forth men-children only,” should be marked out for attack 
on the especial score of inability to produce any but effeminate poets, competent only to 
make studies after women, by a writer who sought and missed notoriety through a bad 
imitation of Byron’s bad imitations of Gifford’s bad imitations of Pope. ‘To be sure, 
this Daniel come to judgment on his time is apparently as unconscious of such a poet’s 
existence as the world was of his own before his attempted onslaughts on men less 
obscure than himself. 
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is far more dexterous and harmonious than its development; and this 
is about all that need be said of it. Between the two beautiful 
versions of Strada’s pretty fable by Ford and Crashaw there will 
always be a diversity of judgment among readers; some must 
naturally prefer the tender fluency and limpid sweetness of Ford, 
others the dazzling intricacy and affluence in refinements, the 
supple and cunning implication, the choiceness and subtlety of 
Crashaw. 

Something better than Ford has left us might have been made of 

The Fancies Chaste and Noble and The Lady’s Trial. In the former 
play the character of Flavia is admirably conceived ; there were ex- 
cellent possibilities of interest and pathos in her part, and her first 
interview with the husband who had sold and discarded her under cover 
of a lie gives promise that something will come of these chances ; 
but in effect they come to nothing; the tragic effect of the position 
is evaded, the force of the conception diluted, the outlines of 
character slurred and effaced. Again, we are led to look for more 
than we get from the scenes of Castamela’s mock temptation and 
seeming peril, from her grave and confident dignity in face of trial, 
and the spirit with which she assumes a life-like mask of haughty 
and corrupt levity to punish the reckless weakness of a brother who 
has wantonly exposed her to apparent danger ; but all ends in futile 
surprise and flat insufficiency. Livio and Romanello, the brothers of 
the heroines, are figures too dull and feeble to rouse any stronger feel- 
ing than a dull and feeble curiosity to see how they will slip or slink 
out of situations which might have been full of spirit and interest. 
The remaining characters are colourless and formless. Of the brutal 
and brainless interludes of farce I have no more to say than has 
been said above. With more force and harmony of character the 
finest occasion in the play might have been put to admirable use ; 
when Livio, in hopes to rescue his sister from shame, offers her hand 
tothe suitor whom he formerly rejected, and finds her in turn refused 
by Romanello on suspicion of dishonour incurred through her 
brother’s baseness. The presence and intercession of Romanello’s 
own sister, herself newly and nobly vindicated in his eyes and 
reconciled to his love, should have added to the living interest of the 
scene; but between curtailed plot and truncated underplot all such 
possible interest has long since been stifled. 

The same waste or misuse of good material has marred the pro- 
mise of a better play in The Lady’s Trial. This should have been 
an excellent example of romantic or serious comedy ; had Ford been 

content thoroughly to work out the characters of Auria, his wife, 
and her kinsman, he must have given us again a study of high and 
delicate moral beauty, a group worthy to stand beside the noble 
triad of Warbeck, Katherine, and Dalyell; but as it is, shackled 
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perhaps by a fear of repeating himself, he has missed or thrown 
away this chance also. The one scene in which the spotless and 
hopeless chivalry of Malfato’s love for his kinswoman is brought 
into action comes too late in the play and too suddenly to make its 
effect. There are two or three passages of admirable energy and 
pathos in the part of Auria; but the upshot of all is again in- 
effective; the evolution of the main story is clogged and trammelled 
by the utterly useless and pointless episode of Adurni’s cast mistress, 
her senseless schemes of love and revenge, her equivocal reformation 
and preposterous remarriage. All this encumbrance of rubbish has 
absolutely no excuse, no aim or reason of any kind; it serves merely 
to hamper the development and distort the progress of the play, 
leaving no room or time for the action to expand naturally and move 
smoothly forward to a consistent end. The underplot of Hippolita’s 
attempted revenge on the lover who has discarded her is neither 
beautiful nor necessary to the main action of ’ Tis Pity She’s a Whore; 
but it is skilfully wrought in, and so far serviceable that it effectually 
cuts off Soranzo’s chancé of arousing such interest or sympathy as 
might divert the reader’s mind from the central figures of Giovanni 
and Annabella; in this case the discarded adulteress and her cast-off 
husband are mere worthless impediments which subserve no end 
whatever. 

Of the two plays which bear conjointly the names of Ford and 
Decker, The Sun’s Darling is evidently, as Gifford calls it, a “ piece 
of patchwork” hastily stitched up for some momentary purpose; I 
suspect that the two poets did not work together on it, but that 
our present text is merely a recast by Ford of an earlier masque by 
Decker; probably, as Mr. Collier has suggested, his lost play of 
Phaéton, for which we might be glad to exchange the “ loop’d and 
window’d nakedness” of this ragged version. In those parts which 
are plainly remnants of Decker’s handiwork there are some scattered 


lines of great sweetness, such as these of lament for the dead 
spring :— 


‘* How cool wert thou in anger! in thy diet 
How temperate and yet sumptuous! thou wouldst not waste 
The weight of a sad violet in excess, 
Yet still thy board had dishes numberless ; 
Dumb beasts even lovéd thee ; once a young lark 
Sat on thy hand, and gazing on thine eyes 
Mounted and sang, thinking them moving skies.” 


For the latter scenes, as Gifford observes, it is clear that Ford is 
in the main responsible; the intrusion in the fifth act of political 
satire and adulation is singularly perverse and infelicitous. In the 
opening-scene, also, between Raybright and the Priest of the Sun, I 
recognise the moral tone and metrical regulation of Ford’s verse. 
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Whatever the original may have been—and it was probably but a 
thin and hasty piece of work—it has doubtless suffered from the 
incongruous matter loosely sewn on to it; and the masque as it 
stands is too lax and incoherent in structure to be worth much as a 
sample of its slight kind, or to show if there was anything of more 
significance or value in the first conception. 
The Witch of Edmonton is a play of rare beauty and importance 
both on poetical and social grounds. It is perhaps the first protest 
of the stage against the hoeeors and brutalities of vulgar superstition ; 
a protest all the more precious for the absolute faith in witchcraft 
and devilry which goes hand in hand with compassion for the 
instruments as well as the victims of magic. Dr. Theodorus Plénnies 
himself had not a heartier belief in the sorceries of Sidonia von Bork 
than the poets appear to have in the misdeeds of Mother Sawyer; 
while neither Meinhold nor any modern writer has shown a nobler 
abhorrence of the genuinely hellish follies and cruelties which brought 
forth in natural and regular order fresh crops of witches to torture and 
burn. Even Victor Hugo could hardly show a more tender and more 
bitter pity for the sordid and grovelling agonies of outcast old age 
and reprobate misery, than that which fills and fires the speech of the 
wretched hag from the first scene where she appears gathering sticks 
to warm herself, starved, beaten, lamed and bent double with blows, 
pitiable and terrible in her fierce abjection, to the last moment when 
she is led to execution through the roar of the rabble. In all this 
part of the play I trace the hand of Decker ; his intimate and familiar 
science of wretchedness, his great and gentle spirit of compassion for 
the poor and suffering with whom his own lot in life was so often 
east, in prison and out. The two chief soliloquies of Mother Sawyer, 
her first and last invocations of the familiar, are noble samples of his 
passionate dramatic power; their style has a fiery impulse and 
rapidity quite unlike the usual manner of his colleague. Gifford was 
probably right in assigning to Ford the whole of the first act; there 
is no more admirable exposition of a play on the English stage; the 
perfect skill and the straightforward power with which the plan of the 
story is opened and the interest of the reader fixed are made the more 
evident by the direct simplicity of method and means used. Ford 
therefore, must have the credit of first bringing forward two of the 
main characters in the domestic tragedy which makes up the better 
part of this composite play; and the introduction of Frank and 
Winnifrede gives ominous and instant promise of the terror and 
pathos of their after story. The part of Susan is one of Decker’s 
most beautiful and delicate studies ; in three short scenes he has given 
an image so perfect in its simple sweetness as hardly to be over- 
matched outside the gallery of Shakespeare’s women. The tender 
freshness of his pathos, its plain frank qualities of grace and strength, 
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never showed themselves with purer or more powerful effect than 
here; the afterscene where Frank’s guilt is discovered has the same 
force and vivid beauty. The interview of Frank with the disguised 
Winnifrede in this scene may be compared by the student of dramatic 
style with the parting of the same characters at the close; the one 
has all the poignant simplicity of Decker, the other all the majestic 
energy of Ford. The rough buffoonery and horseplay of the clown 
and the familiar we may probably set down to Decker’s account ; 
there is not much humour or meaning in it, but it is livelier and less 
offensive than most of Ford’s attempts in that line. The want of 
connection between the two subjects of the play, Mother Sawyer’s 
witchcraft and Frank Thorney’s bigamy, is a defect common to many 
plays of the time, noble sketches of rough and rapid workmanship ; 
but in this case the tenuity of the connecting link is such that 
despite the momentary intervention of her familiar the witch is able 
with perfect truth to disclaim all complicity with the murderer. 
Such a communion of guilt might easily have been managed, and the 
tragic structure of the poem would have been complete in harmony 
of interest. 

No words need here be wasted-on any verse of Ford’s outside the 
range of his dramatic work; and of his two pamphlets in prose the 
first is an ephemeral and official piece of compliment, somewhat too 
dull and stiff in style to be a truly graceful offering “in honour of 
all fair ladies.” The second ‘“ handful of discourse”’ has rather more 
worth and dignity of moral eloquence. The examples chosen from 
his own age for praise or blame add some historical interest to his 
axioms and arguments; the sketch of Raleigh, unhappily imperfect 
as it is, seems from the fragment left us to have given a vigorous 
and discerning estimate of “a man known and well deserving to be 
known.” The reader of this treatise will remark, with such comic 
or tragic reflections as he may find appropriate, the passage in which 
Ford—having discussed and dismissed as inadequate such minor 
epithets of eulogy as “the Peaceable,” “the Learned,” and even 
“the Great ”—finally and emphatically bestows on the yet living 
majesty of England the surname for all time of James the Good. 
The poet is so emphatic in his disclaimer of “servility or insinuation,” 
that we might imagine him writing with an eye to the reversion of 
Jonson’s laurel. 

Ford was of the first order of poets: such is the verdict of his 
earliest and greatest critic. To differ from Lamb on a matter of 
judgment relating to any great name of the English drama is always 
hazardous ; it is a risk never to be lightly run, never to be incurred 
without grave reluctance ; and to undervalue so noble a poet as Ford, 
a very early and close favourite of my own studies, must be even 
further from my wish than to depreciate the value of such a verdict 
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in his favour. Yet perhaps it would be more accurate to say merely 
that his good qualities are also great qualities—that whenever his 
work is good it is greatly good—than to say that he was altogether 
one of the few greatest among great men who stand in that very 
first order of poets. Thus much assuredly we may admit with all 
confidence and gladness of gratitude; that the merits he has are 
merits of the first order. What these merits are no student of his 
poetry can fail to see. As to their kind there can be no dispute ; as 
to the relative height of rank to which they suffice of themselves to 
raise a poet, there may be. They are not outward or superficial 
qualities; a somewhat more liberal sprinkling of these would have 
relieved and brightened the sombre beauties of his work. His power 
as a poet is simply a moral power; fancy he has none, and imagi- 
nation only strong to deal with tragic sentiment and situation ; strong 
to dive and keen to peer into depths of emotion and recesses of en- 
durance “dove il sol tace,” not swift or light of wing, not -vast or 
etherial of flight, not lustrous or various of plumage; but piercing 
and intense of sight, steady and sure of stroke, solemn and profound 
of strain. He gains strength with the strength of his subject; he 
wants deep water to swim well. The moral nature with which he is 
fittest to deal must be large enough to dare or to bear things beyond 
all common measure; resolute for any deed or any doom. Within 
the usual scope of action or the ordinary limit of suffering the energy 
of his spirit has hardly free play. In the hard cast and sombre 
loneliness of this energy he resembles Byron on one side—the outer 
side rather than the inner faculty; though there is in both the same 
fixity and insistence of purpose, the same solitary and brooding weight 
of will, the same lurid force and singleness of mind. In light, ima- 
gination, musical instinct, and all qualities of poetry pure and simple, 
both are alike below the higher order of poets; in the verse of neither 
is there that instant and sensible melody which comes only of a secret 
and sovereign harmony of the whole nature, and which comes of it 
inevitably and unmistakeably. 

We often see the names of Webster and Ford bracketed as equal and 
parallel examples of the same kind or school of poets; to me these two 
great men seem to belong to wholly different orders; I should no more 
venture to set Ford by the side of Webster than Byron by the side of 
Shelley. If not altogether as great in degree, the difference is assuredly 
the same in kind. On this as on all grounds we must keenly regret 
the loss of the one play known to us by name in which the diverse 
forces of these poets were united in the treatment of a subject unsur- 
passable for terror and tragic suggestion. To trace the points of 
likeness and unlikeness, to distinguish the lineaments of either man’s 
genius, to note their various handling of an actual and recent 
tragedy so fearfully fertile of dramatic possibilities, of dark 
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and splendid studies, for a spirit of strength to support them; 
to measure by the terrible capacities of the workmen the terrible 
capabilities of their material; to divide in our minds feature from 
feature, comparing line with line and tone with tone; this would 
have been a study of greater profit and delight to the student 
of their art than the comparison we had lately occasion to make 
between Ford and Decker. For though dissimilar in kind as well 
as in degree, there are points of resemblance between Webster 
and Ford, especially in bias of mind and sim of contemplation, in 
choice of matter and sympathy of interest, which may well bring 
them together in our thoughts and set them by themselves apart; so 
that we can conceive of them working together on a poem which 
when complete should show no signs of incongruity, nothing 
inharmonious or incoherent; as we certainly could not conceive of 
Shelley and Byron. For the rest, though there may be some com- 
munity of poetic powers and poetic deficiencies between Byron and 
Ford, neither has any of the other’s highest quality ; the emotion 
shot through with satire, the ardour inwoven with humour, which 
heighten and sharpen each other in the keenest and loftiest work of 
Byron, were as unknown to Ford as the truth of deep human passion, 
the fire that labours without open rage or fury of flame at the heart’s 
root and centre of life itself, the ravage of spiritual waste and agony 
of travail consuming and exhausting the very nature of the soul, 
which find shape and speech in the tragic verse of Ford, were beyond 
the dramatic reach of Byron. Of all men of genius Ford was pro- 
bably the worst jester and Byron the worst playwright that ever 
lived. . The living spirit of wit, its poetic and imaginative power, 
the force and ease of its action, the variety of thought and form into 
which it enters to fill them with life, never had a medium of ex- 
pression comparable to the verse of Byron; in this, the compound 
and complex product of serious and humorous energy, rather than in 
power of any simple kind, lay the depth and width of his genius. 
Ford’s dominion was limited to one simple form of power, the 
knowledge and mastery of passion properly so called, the science of 
that spiritual state in which the soul suffers force from some dominant 
thought or feeling. The pain and labour of such imperious possession, 
the strife and violence of a nature divided against itself, the strong 
anguish and the strong delight of extremities, gave the only fit field 
for his work and the only fruitful pasture for his thought. His 
imperative and earnest genius stamped and burnt itself into the 
figures and events of his plays: his mark is set ineffaceably on 
characters and circumstances, the sign-manual of his peculiar 
empire. Now, of passion proper Byron has nothing; the one 
radical emotion in him, deep as life and strong as death, is that noble 
ardour of rage and scorn which lifts his satire into sublimity ; other- 
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wise his passion is skin-deep; all his love-making, from the first 
desire to the final satiety, may be summed up in that famous axiom 
of Chamfort which Alfred de Musset, his female page or attendant 
dwarf, prefixed as a label to one of his decoctions of watered 
Byronism. Whatever he may have known of passion, he could put 
into verse of a genuine kind nothing beyond the range of the greater 
cynic’s memorable definition ; if he tries to go further or deeper, his 
verse rings hollow, his hold grows feeble, his colouring false and his 
tone inflated. Fucit indignatio versum, and admirably too ; the strength 
and splendour of his wrath give to his denunciations of tyranny a 
stronger and sincerer life than we find in his invocations to patriotism : 
in him Apollo was incarnate only as the dragon-slayer: he might 
stand so in sculpture with King George for Python, his arrow still 
quivering in the royal carrion. Of all divine labours that was the 
one which fell to his share of work; of all the god his master’s gifts 
that was the one allotted him. But for positive passion, for that 
absolute fusion of the whole nature in one fire of sense and spirit 
which only the great dramatic students and masters of man can 
give or comprehend, we must go to poets of another kind. 

These have flesh and blood, muscle and nerve enough in all con- 
science ; but passion with them means something beyond “ /’échange 
de deux fantaisies et le contact de deux épidermes ;” they want all that 
and more as fuel for their fires; they deal neither with soulless 
bodies nor with bodiless souls. Among them Ford must always hold 
a place of high honour. Two at least, yet perhaps only two, of his 
great fellow tragedians—for Shakespeare is of no fellowship—were 
certainly, in my judgment, poets of higher race and rarer quality. 
These two were Marlowe and Webster. The founder of our tragedy 
has in his best verse all the light and music and colour proper to the 
dawn of so divine a day as opened with his sunrise ; and in Webster 
there is so much of the godhead which put on perfect humanity in 
Shakespeare alone, that it would scarcely be more rational to couple 
for comparison The Broken Heart with The Duchess of Maifi, than 
The Duchess of Malfi with King Lear. In one point Ford is excelled 
by others also of his age. As a lyric poet he is not quite of the 
highest class in that great lyrical school. Not that his few lyrics 
are unworthy the praise they have before now received ; the best of 
them, such as the noble dirge which signals with its majesty of music 
the consummation of Calantha’s agony, have an august beauty and 
dignity of theirown. The verse has a marble stateliness and solidity ; 
the grave and even measure carries weight and sufficiency with it ; 
but the pure lyric note is not in this poet. He has no such outbreaks 
of birdlike or godlike song as Shakespeare’s— 


‘* Roses, their sharp spines being gone—” 
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or Fletcher’s— 
‘* Hear, ye ladies that despise—” 
or Webster’s— 
‘** Hark, now everything is stil!-— ” 
or Decker’s— 
‘** Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers *” 


After any of these the lyric verse of Ford strikes us as verse ruled 
out in hard and rigid lines ; yet is it excellent in its kind, and con- 
temporary dramatists of high rank and repute have never come near 
its excellence ; witness Massinger, the worst song-writer of them all. 

Upon the whole then we find ample reason to assign high rank 
in the highest school of tragedy to this poet. Decker, with all his 
sweetness of natural passion, his tenderness of moral music and 
freshness of pathetic power, has left no work of such tragic strength 
and scope, such firmness of line and clearness of composition, such 
general height and equality of poetic worth, as the two masterpieces 
of Ford. Had Marston oftener written at his best, he might have 
matched Ford on his own ground of energetic intensity and might of 
moral grasp, while excelling him in the depth and delicacy of keen 
rare touches or flashes of subtle nature, such as his famous epithet of 
“the shuddering morn,” and other fine thoughts of colour and strokes 
of pensive passion; but Marston almost always wrote very much 
below his best. The character of Andrugio in Antonio and Mellida 
is magnificent; but this grand figure is unequally sustained by the 
others; and superb as the part is throughout, one part can no more 
make a play than one swallow can make a summer ; not though that 
part were Hamlet. Set among mean and discordant figures, without 
support or relief, the part of Hamlet, the greatest single work of man, 
would not of itself suffice to makeaplay. The noble thought and the 
noble verse of Marston are never fitly framed and chased; lying 
embedded as his best work does in meaner matter, it cannot hold its 
own when set beside the work of men who could cut as well as unearth 
a jewel. The pure simplicity of Heywood, his homely and lively 
fertility of invention, his honest pathos and gentleness of feeling, give 
areal charm to his sweet and clear flow of plain verse, but not weight 
and force enough to support the fame of a tragic poet of the first rank. 
Middleton had more facility and freedom of hand, less height and 
concentration of mind, than Ford ; Massinger had far more fluency, 
regularity, and variety of interest, but far less tragic depth and 
directness of force. Chapman’s plays, overweighted with thoughtful 
and majestic eloquence, sink down and break short under the splendid 
burden, or wander into empty lands and among rocky places of barren 
declamation; as a tragic artist he must give place to lesser men. 
With a far more genuinely dramatic gift, the fiery spirit of Cyril 
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Tourneur lived and laboured in such a tempest that his work, so to 
speak, is blown out of all shape; the burning blast of his genius 
rages without intermission at such stormy speed along such wild 
wastes of tragedy that we have hardly time to note the fiesh beauty 
of a rare oasis here and there; but for keenness and mastery of 
passionate expression in sublime and sonorous verse he can hardly 
be overmatched: while for single lines of that intense and terrible 
beauty which makes incision in the memory, there is none, after 
Shakespeare, to compare with him but Webster ; the grandest verses 
of Marston or Chapman, both great in their use of deep and ardent 
words to give life and form to moral passion, have less of cautery in 
their stroke. Against his tragedies as against theirs the charge of 
execss and violence may be fairly brought, and the brand of such 
epithets as ‘‘ spasmodic ” and “ horrible”? may be set on their choice 
and composition of incidents, though the pure and strong limpidity 
of Tourneur’s style is never broken into the turbid froth and turgid 
whirlpools of tortuous rant which here and there convulse and 
deface the vigorous currents of Chapman’s and Marston’s. But the 
application of any such stigmatic phrase to the work of Webster 
is absurd. If it be true that his tragedies exemplify the old dis- 
tinction of horrible from terrible, it must be as superb instances 
of terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detail. There is no such 
scene or incident in his two great plays as the blinding of Gloster in 
King Lear ; nothing from which the physical sense recoils with such 
a shudder of instant sickness; nothing defensible only on the ground 
that where all scenes are terrible to the utmost limit that art can 
endure, one scene among them may be for once allowed to be simply 
horrible. Defensible or not, the licence was claimed and the experi- 
ment made by Shakespeare, and not by Webster. 

Nor, again, are any of the lesser poet’s characters so liable to 
the charge of monstrous or abnormal excess as the figures of 
Goneril and Regan; the wickedness of his worst villain never 
goes beyond the mark of Edmund’s. To vindicate the compara- 
tive moderation of Webster’s moral painting is not to impugn 
in any least degree the rectitude of Shakespeare’s; but it is absurd 
for those who see no excess of horror in the incidents or of 
criminality in the characters of the master poet to impeach the 
greatest of his disciples for the exercise of much less liberty in his 
handling of criminal and terrible matter. Simplicity and purity 
mark the most tragic scenes and figures of Webster, not less than 
sublimity and sweetness. Nothing on a first study of The Duchess of 
Malfi makes deeper impression on a capable student than this nega- 
tive quality of noble abstinence, the utter and most admirable absence 
of any chaotic or spasmodic element, the chastity of a controlling 
instinct which rejects as impossible all hollow extravagance and 
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inflation, “even in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) the 
whirlwind of passion.” For one instance, if the comparison is to be 
made, we cannot but see that the curse of the Duchess on her brothers 
is less intemperate in the excess and exaltation of its rage than the 
curse of Lear on his daughters; which of course is as it should be, 
but is not what the general verdict of critics on Webster’s art and 
style would have led us to expect. The note of extravagance is far 
more real and far more patent in the tragic genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Of their comic power there is here no more question than 
of Jonson’s or Massinger’s or any other’s; we are concerned merely 
to examine by comparison the rank among tragic poets of a poet who 
was nothing if not tragic. In this field, then, we find “ those suns of 
glory, those two lights of men,” the Dioscuri of our “ heaven of inven- 
tion,” to be swifter and gracefuller runners than Ford, but neither 
surer of foot nor stronger of hand. Their genius has more of flame 
and light, less of fire and intensity ; more of air and ease, less of force 
and concentration; more of beautiful and graceful qualities, less of 
positive and severe capacity ; there is more of a charm about it, and 
less of a spell. With all its great and affluent beauties, The Maid’s 
Tragedy \eaves a less absolute and inevitable mark upon the mind of 
a student than The Broken Heart. No poet is less forgetable than 
Ford; none fastens (as it were) the fangs of his genius and his will 
more deeply in your memory. You cannot shake hands with him 
and pass by ; you cannot fall in with him and out again at pleasure ; 
if he touch you once he takes you, and what he takes he keeps his 
hold of; his work becomes part of your thought and parcel-of your 
spiritual furniture for ever; he signs himself upon you as with a 
seal of deliberate and decisive power. His force is never the force of 
accident; the casual divinity of beauty which falls as though direct 
from heaven upon stray lines and phrases of some poets falls never by 
any such heavenly chance on his; his strength of impulse is matched 
by his strength of will; he never works more by instinct than by 
resolution ; he knows what he would have and what he will do, and 
gains his end and does his work with full conscience of purpose and 
insistence of design. By the might of a great will seconded by the 
force of a great hand he won the place he holds against all odds of 
rivalry in a race of rival giants. In that gallery of monumental 
men and mighty memories, among or above the fellows of his 
godlike craft, the high figure of Ford stands steadily erect ; his name 
is ineffaceable from the scroll of our great writers; it is one of the 
loftier landmarks of English poetry. 
A. C. Swinsurne. 











LYRICAL FABLES. 


I. 
VALOUR. 
I. 
For free discussion of affairs of state 
The beasts a public meeting held: and there 
*Twas sad to hear how things had lapsed of late 
From bad to worse, and so degenerate were 
That now the greatest rascals were the great. 
In fact the talk was such as everywhere, 
Is heard at public meetings nowadays, 
Where those who give most censure get most praise. 


Il. 
An Ape, much cheer’d (he chatter’d like a man), 
Denounced the weakness of the government. 
“ Where shall we find true valour ? ” he began. 
“Not in the craven crew we are content 
To call our leaders. Let him lead who ean ! 
Old kingdoms tempt new conquerors. Prevent 
The impending ruin of this empire old! 
Tho’ big, the brutes that lead‘us are not bold. 


In. 
“ Or only bold to weaker beasts are they. 
There is not one of them (and that they know) 
Who never yet was forced to slink away, 
Avoiding fight with some superior foe. 
But as for that, what need of leaders, pray ? 
Since turning tail’s a trick we all can do. 
True valour flies not, tho’ the foe be strong, 
Nor works, by force or fraud, another’s wrong ; 
IV. 
“ True valour neither seeks nor shuns to fight. 
Be his the royal crown, and his alone, 
In whom true valour doth those gifts unite 
Which guard a nation and endear a throne!” 
The meeting would have echoed with delight 
The Ape’s discourse if, ere the Ape was done, 
The Lion had not suddenly appear’d ; 


Whose presence was impressive, though uncheer’d. 


(1) These poems are printed, without systematic arrangement, as specimens of a com- 
plete series. 
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V. 


He rose, and round him roll’d a regnant eye ; 
Calmly contemptuous was his ample brow ; 
And “ What is it ye want?” he said. “If I, 
The Lion, be not valorous enow, 
Where’s he, so valorous, that he dares defy 
My power, forsooth unprized, I fain would know ? 
Is not my presence fear’d by those ye fear ? 
What more protection need ye? I am here. 


VI. 


‘Peace, babbling mouths! Not mine the fault, but theirs, 
If, trusting neither in themselves nor me, 

Those poor poltroons, quails, pigeons, rabbits, hares, 
In panic flight too soon from danger flee. 

The foe that slays the coward unawares 
Is his own coward heart’s timidity. 

Whose presence have I ever shunn’d? or who 

Hath seen me shrink, or” . ... . “‘ Cock-a-doodle-do! ” 





VII. 
And “ Doodle-do! ” again the red cock cried." 
The Lion, with disgust beyond control, 
Shrugg’d his huge mane—shrank—falter’d—turn’d aside. 
That vulgar voice, impertinently droll, 
Offensive to his taste as to his pride, 
Set smarting in his sensitive strong soul 
A secret nerve that found there no defence 
From the coarse touch of clumsy insolence. 


VIIl. 


“There goes the bravest of the brave! put out, 
Crow’d down!” the bald Ape jabber’d to the crowd. 
The Bull, scarce knowing what ’twas all about, 
With sullen stare half stupid and half proud 
Had seen the dunghill bird, and heard him shout, 
Heedless: but, while the hubbub wax’d more loud, 
Close in the ear of him a crafty crow 
Cried, ‘‘ Seize the moment, ere the moment go! 
(1) It is an old popular belief that the lion cannot bear the crow of the cock. Schiller 
alludes to it in his Wallensteins Lager. The sergeant says of the great Friedlander— 
“¢ . . . . When the cock crows, he starts thereat.” 
To which the Jager replies— 


‘¢ He’s one and the same with the lion in that.” 
VOL. X. N.S. . F 
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IX. 
“The throne is vacant. Claim and take it, thou! 
Address the people!” urged the black-robed bird. 
“Or let me be thine orator. I know 
The habits and the humours of the herd.” 
Then round the field he flew ; to high and low 
Persuasive spake, and counsell’d all who heard 
To choose a bovine king. ‘For see,” he said, 
«What simple tastes, and what a solid head! 


x. 


“‘ Mark, too, how great a following is his ! 

Whose party follows him where’er he goes. 
What confidence! and how deserved it is ! 

On party strength well-balanced States repose. 
And how respectable a party this ! 

Republics only ripen public woes 
To fatten despots. But can aught surpass 
Sound bourgeois rule, with bellyfuls of grass?” 

wi. 

These words the opinion of the public win. 

The cautious Stag, persuaded, plumps his vote : 
The Stallion’s high-bred ear at once takes in 

What takes in him too: the gregarious Goat 
And ruminating Ram their numerous kin 

Lead to the poll; and each loud-bleating throat 
Proclaims invested with supreme authority 
The Bull, by right of popular majority. 

XII. 

The Fox mark’d this with ill-contented mind. 

He and the Crow are rivals in their trade; 
Attornies both, of pettifogging kind. 

Hovering about the herd, the Crow hath made 
From what its foolish followers drop behind 

A pretty profit; by no means afraid 
To pick from excrement appropriate food. 
Nothing’s too nasty to do some one good. 


XITI. 


Quite otherwise is Lawyer Renard’s way. 
Respectable and prosperous corporations 


He hates and shuns ; seeks geese that go astray ; 


Haunts backyards favouring nightly visitations ; 
Estates ill-managed, fortunes in decay, 
These are his interests, these his occupations. 
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Sound bourgeois rule he cannot bear at all : 
Renard’s romantic, and a radical. 


XIV. 


“ Fine doings! ” mused he, “ curse that prattling crow ! 
A sovereign ox, with corvine ministers ? 

Not yet, good people, are we sunk so low 
If I can help it! Patience, civic sirs ! 

Better the Lion! He at least knew how 
To treat affairs as only grand seigneurs 

Are able,—on a large and liberal scale, 

Not stooping to contemptible detail. 


XV. 


‘He knew the world, and took it as it is, 
Nor ask’d five legs of mutton from a sheep. 
Unpinn’d to prim respectabilities, 
Thro’ many an awkward case he’s let me creep, 
And stopped the cackle of accusing geese ; 
Quashing the trial with a sovran sweep 
Of his capacious and imperial paw. 
A king was he, whose kingly word was law! 


XVI. 
“Nor cared he for a wee mouse more or less. 
In battle, we shall ne’er behold his peer. 
He wanted parliamentary address, 
And that’s a pity ; could not bear, ’tis clear, 
The slightest interruption. Who would guess 
The voice of any vulgar chanticleer 
Could crow him down? Well, be and I were cronies, 
But his day’s done now. Fuimus leones ! 


XVII. 


‘¢ As for the Bull, well know I where to find 
The heel of that Achilles! Wait a while, 
And then you'll see the dance begin! What kind 
Of cant is this, that fills my veins with bile, 
Of royal power with civic rights combined ? 
Preach it to fleas, and bugs, and such canaiile ! 
True valour claims no corporation-clause, 
But stands complete upon its own four paws.” 


XVIII. 


Thus musing, Master Renard slipp’d away 
By devious by-paths to a secret lair 
F2 
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Where many a plot he had been wont to lay. 

There now the rascal crouch’d, and sniff’d the air 
Till what he sought he found ;—a certain gay 

And greedy Gadfly, buzzing here and there 
About a heap of carrion slyly stow’d 
By paws felonious in that dark abode. 


XIX. 
“Tis well to have a friend in every class, 
And now and then be civil to small fry.” 
The rogue laugh’d, lolling in the long dry grass. 
And, having whisper’d to her, watch’d the fly 
With zealous hum about his business pass. 
Then, sure of the result, indifferently 
He saunter’d after to the grazing ground, 
And, like a casual lounger, look’d around. 


XX. 
The Crow, meanwhile, with a triumphant caw, 
Was leading up the loyal deputation 
Charged to present the crown, expound the law, 
And hail the elected monarch of the nation. 
The Bull, with unconcern his subjects saw, 
But, graciously accepting their ovation, 
Stoop’d, to receive the crown, his stolid head ; 
When lo! he shook, he shrank, he turn’d, he fled. 


XXI. 

He fled! his eye, bewilder’d, sought all round 
Some unseen formidable foe: he fled 

Just in the crowning moment: fled uncrown’d: 
Without the least word of dismissal said 

To his amazed admirers. On the ground 
Stamping, and butting with an aimless head, 

Off scamper’d, with him, all his party too. 

Though why, or where, not one of them quite knew. 


XXII. 
“ There goes the second of the sons of fame! ” 
The scall’d Ape snicker’d to the gaping crowd. 
“Did not I tell you? they are all the same! 
Like this Goliah by a gadfly cow’d, 
A swarm of bees Sir Bruin overcame. 
Each hath his master, look he ne’er so proud. 
Again I ask ; look round you left and right, 
Where is the chief incapable of flight ? ” 
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XXIII. 


‘‘T know the chief that never fled ; and know 
Where now he dwells, the bravest of the brave ! ” 
This voice came, sudden, from a wither’d bough 
Where perch’d in pomp a Parrot grey and grave. 
Much had he travell’d; much with high and low 
Had mix’d ; and learn’d the world; and seem’d to have 
In every land where he had been a ranger 
The world’s respect : half citizen, half stranger. 
XXIV. 
Seldom he spake. Much given to thought he seem’d. 
No public office had he ever held. 
But, when he oped his beak, all listeners deem’d 
That they had heard an oracle of eld. 
Sedate his mien; and all his language teem’d 
With sage enigmas: none its meaning spell’d: 
All praised it more for that. So judgments go. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico ! 
XXV. 
Yet was this Parrot (the plain truth to own) 
At bottom an impostor, rake, and knave ; 
Who in himself had selfishly lived down 
That love of freedom born in bosoms brave ; 
Which he regarded as the cause and crown 
Of all the ills that mortal life enslave. 
“ For what’s life worth,” he thought, “if day by day 
The worth of life wear life itself away ? 
XXVI. 
“The tree that’s not contented to be wood 
Doth all its strength to its own damage put, 
In bringing forth what brings the tree no good ; 
Since others pluck the apple and the nut. 
And each fool’s toil but turns him into food 
For other mouths, whose greed its gettings glut. 
Why plague one’s soul, a plaguy world to please ? 
Life’s only fruit worth growing is life’s ease. 


XXVII. 


“ Per Bacco!” (he had been in Italy) 
“Give me the golden cage that I can quit 

Whene’er I will, because men know that I, 
No fool, am sure to turn again to it! 

Caramba !” (and in Spain) “ where’er I fly 
I find but folk that séem for Bedlam fit, 
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Oh, que les bétes sont bétes !” (and he had been 
In France, where things worth seeing he had seen : 


XXVIII. 


Republics one and indivisible, 

But more than one, and all divided ; ending 
In master-strokes of state, whereby they fell ; 

And empires that were peace, on war depending ; 
And constitutions that for shot and shell 

Were constituted marks, when past all mending ; 
Cooks, captains, orators, mobs, proclamations, 
And demi-worlds for demi-reputations) 


XXIX. 


“ Oh, que les bétes sont bétes! Tis pitiable! 

Cannot they see how easily mankind 
May be enslaved by any beast that’s able, 

With just a show of serving men, to bind 
Men to its bestial service ? Stall and stable 

Where cow and horse their cared-for comfort find, 
What beast but man would build for horse and cow ? 
Or in their service sweat his boasted brow ? 

XXX. 
« And all for what? a little milk from one; 

Or leave the other’s body to bestride, 

Who in man’s seeming service (which is none) 

Doth only what his pleasure ’tis, and pride, 

To do when free—trot, gallop, leap, and run! 

For me, the fools a glittering house provide 
That’s finer than their own, a dome of gold, 
Because I call them bitter names, and scold! 

XXXI. 
“‘ Cospetto ! and what brainless brutes be these 

Who seek a master, simply to be free ! 

When they might get them, if they did but please, 

A servant, whose sole business it would be 
To emancipate them from the miseries 

Of freedom!” Perch’d upon his wither’d tree 
Whilst thus the Parrot mused, the beasts below him 
Roar’d, ‘‘ Lead us to our leader! name him! show him!” 


XXXII. 


“He!” the grey mocker slowly made reply, 
“ The bravest of the brave, whose name ye ask, 
Retired he dwells, in that obscurity 
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Which ofttimes wraps the unrequited task 
True merit ever is content to ply. 
For Fame is but a hollow-sounding mask 
Which to the crowd reéchoes its own voice, 
And thence comes praise or blame, by chance, not choice. 


XXXITI. 


“Retired he dwells: remote, serene, alone: 
Firm as the far-off rock where he abides: 
Calm, tho’ around him stormy waters roll : 
No base ambition in his soul resides : 
By force, or fraud, he wrongs not any one: 
Yet never, never, whatso’er betides, 
Doth flinch a hair’s-breadth from the fiercest foe.”’ 
“ Long live our leader! ” roar’d the beasts below. 


XXXIV. 


“His name! his name!” The Parrot, from the tree 
Perch’d on whose blighted bough he sat sedate, 
With curious scrutiny obseryed the glee 
Of those beneath him ; slowly scratch’d his pate ; 
Rough’d all his feathers ; seem’d, awhile, to be 
O’erwhelm’d in thought profound, deliberate, 
As one who weighs each word against objection ; 
Then answer’d, with emphatic circumspection, 


XXXV. 


“ Are ye resolved (think once and twice again !) 
To test true valour by the trial set 
To those whose vaunted valour ye disdain, 
And hold him bravest of the brave, who yet 
By force, or fraud, hath never spoil’d, or slain, 
Another ; but whom never foeman, met 
In fiercest fight, hath ever forced to flee ?” 
‘Speak to the point!” the crowd cried. ‘“ Who is he? 


XXXVI. 

“Name him! where is he? question us no more! 

’Tis thee we question. Give us plain replies. 
He, only he, is worthy to reign o’er 

Those who to valour have decreed the prize! ” 
The rest was one enthusiastic roar. 

A twinkle glitter’d in the wily eyes 
Of that grey trifler, whilst for prudent flight 
He spread his wings, and scream’d, with grim delight, 
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XXXVII. 


“ Ridiculous and cowardly canaille ! 

Who jeer and flout the fine infirmities 
Of nobler minds! whose natures mean and vile 

The Lion’s courage, the Bull’s strength, despise, 
And sneer at all ye cannot reconcile 

With trite decorums! who can claim your prize ? 
No creature ever known to run or royster. 
Ye bid me name your chief? I name the Oyster!” 








II. 


PYRRHONISM, OR THE HAUNTED HEN. 





I. 


A HEN, whom the bounty of nature had made 

A parent prolific, with gratitude laid 

Every day a fresh egg; which she patiently tried 
Then to hatch into life with a motherly pride. 

But, night by night, in her dreaming sleep 

It was ever the self-same dream she dream’d : 

That, changed to a weazel, she crept, in the deep 
Of the dark, to the henroost ; and, entering, seem’d 
With the craft of a weazel to suck and destroy 
Those eggs that, by day, were the poor fowl’s joy. 


II. 


This double identity, made up of two— 

Her waking and sleeping self—at last 

The hen’s life into confusion threw, 

And over it, daily and nightly, cast 

The spell of a twofold trouble. By day 

She lived in such dread of her midnight dream, 
That, at length, not an egg was she able to lay ; 
Yet this daily sterility did not redeem 

From its nightly plague her spirit tormented ; 
When she, by the dream’s transforming power 
Changed into a weazel, was discontented 

At finding no more any eggs tc devour. 


III. 


« Ah, had I,” she sigh’d, “ but the gift to forget, 
I might hope to recapture lost happiness yet ! 
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Then, by day, with a spirit unvext should I 

Taste the soothing sweets of maternity ; 

Whilst the ravisher’s raptures of cruel delight ~ 
Would be mine, with young victims, to ruin by night. 
But alas! as it is, I can neither enjoy 

The rude libertine’s lust, nor the love of the mother ; 
Who, made up of two selves that each other destroy, 
Fail to realise either the one or the other!” 


MORAL, 


So are we; who, both author and critic in one, 
Miss the comfort accorded to either alone ! 

By alternate creative and critical powers 

Is our suffering identity sunder’d and torn ; 

And the tooth of the critic that’s in us devours 
Half the author’s conceptions before they are born. 


III, 


CONSERVATION OF FORCE. 


I. 


A MUSICIAN once, in the twilight time, 

Musing sat by the instrument 

Whose keys knew how, with a kindred chime, 

To interpret to him what his musings meant. 
Then a picture, the man had seen that day 

And, because of its colour or composition, 

Had, deep in the soul of him, borne away, 
Unmiss’d, from its place in the exhibition, 

Began to suffer a mystic change, 

And pass from the soul where its own lay pent 
On the wings of a melody wild and strange ; 
Which, as ’twere in a dream, his fingers went 
Wandering after, over the keys; 

Whose notes were thus scatter’d, and then again blent, 
Till the twilight was fill’d with the music of these. 


II. 
But when, like a wind from a land unknown, 
That comes and goes with a will of its own, 
The strain died out, and left, as it died, 
The throbbing silence unsatisfied, 
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A friend of the player’s who, listening, sat 
In that twilight chamber beside him, cried 
With a sigh, “ Continue!” 
“ Continue what ? 
I have not been playing,” the player replied, 
“ But only thinking—ah, thinking ? nay, 
But rather dreaming all thought away 
About a picture I saw to-day.” 
“Strange!” said the other; “and whilst unto thee 
I was listening, just ere thy music fainted, 
A poem impress’d itself on me, 
As clear as a picture freshly painted. 
Farewell, ere I lose it!” Then home went he, 
And wrote the poem to which that strain 
Had changed itself in the poet’s brain. 


Ill, 


This poem another painter read ; 

And it haunted that other painter’s head, 
Till of it another picture he made ; 
Which, like the first, was exhibited. 


IV, 


When, after many a year was past, 

Those pictures twain were uphung at last 
Side by side on the selfsame wall 

Of the same museum, they did not fall 

Into the arms of each other, the one 

Crying “ My father!” the other “ My son!” 
Tho’ in line direct was their filiation. 

But, like two athletes, they struggled and fought 
Against each other without cessation. 

And men, taking part in the contest, brought 
Daily, to deepen it, fresh contestation. 

Critic and craftsman, with praise or blame, 
Choosing their side in the battle, became 
These, the passionate partisans 

Of the style of the earlier master ; those 

Of the style of the later ; until two clans 

Of disciples, two schools of art, arose, 
Which, in turn, put forth for the world’s applause 
Masterpieces of different kinds ; 

The unlike effects of a single cause, 

One force transmitted thro’ many minds. 
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¥. 

For, tho’ none of the critics of this was aware, 
And not even the craftsmen the secret knew, 
Yet all these pictures the offspring were 

Of a single picture—the first of the two. 





IV. 
CONSOLATION—? 
I. 


A BUTTERFLY (and had the wretch been born 
With all the beauties that, at best, adorn 

A butterfly’s complete perfection, still 
He but a butterfly had been, at best) 
Came into life a cripple ; dispossest 

Of half his natural features; born i’ the chill, 
Blemisht, and misbegotten ; an abortion 
Doom’d from the birth to suffering and distortion. 


II. 


One wing unfinisht, and misshapen one : 
Six legs he had, but of his six legs none 
That served the purpose for which legs are made: 
The piteous pivot of his own distress, 
Aye with self-torturing unsteadiness 
About himself he turn’d; and found no aid 
In aught that life vouchsafed him, leg or wing, 
To life’s attainment of one wisht-for thing. 


Ill. 


He saw the others hovering in the sun ; 

He saw them seek each other ; saw them shun 
Each other, by each other to be sought ; 

He saw them (each, itself, a second flower) 

On flowers, entranced by the transcendent power 
Of their own happiness ; he saw them, fraught 

With frolic rapture, fearless wantons all! 

And saw himself, unable even to crawl. 


IV. 
« And I,” he thought, “ I too, was born to be 
A wingéd joy, a wandering ecstacy ! 
Ah, must I envy, for his happier lot, 
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The wingless worm that hath, complete, whate’er 

As worm he wants; who wants no more, to fare 
Thro’ life content; by life defrauded not 

Of what mere life makes capable of joy 

Even in a worm ? still happier far than I! 


Vv. 


“T, to whom life refuses all things! all 
Life’s joy in earth, air, water! Still too tall 
The tiniest stem that bears the lowliest flower 
For me to climb! too rough air’s lightest sigh 
For me to ride! the nearest dewdrop, dry 
Ere I can reach it! All, beyond my power! 
All, save to disappear—go down—go by— 
Sink out of life, not having lived —and die!” 


VI. 

The dying sun the insect’s dying moan 
O’erheard, and answer’d from his falling throne, 
“ Mourn not! I even, I, the sun, go down, 
Sink, and drop into darkness. Look at me!” 

—He sinks. In pompous purple pillows he 
His kingly forehead, girt with golden crown, 

And, slowly, with delight his gaze grows dim, 

Seeing earth’s sadness for the loss of him. 


VII. 


Delicious homage of a dear dismay 
Paid to the happy, when they pass away, 

By grief not theirs! Beneath him, prostrate, lies 
A world that worships him ; and everywhere 
Therein he finds some record rich and fair 

Of his own power. He sinks: and wistful eyes 
His pathway follow to its glorious bourn. 

He sinks: and longing voices sigh ‘‘ Return! ” 


VIII. 


He passes: but he hath not pass’d in vain. 
He passes, proving by life’s loss its gain, 

And bearing with him what he leaves behind. 
He goes: rejoicing, “ All that I have given 
Memory makes mine again, and makes it even 

Mine more completely than before. I shined 
Rising and setting. All my light was shown, 
And all my force was felt.” Thus suns go down. 
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IX. 


The boastful orb’s last glories, lingering, 

That cripple smote. ‘Go, glories! tell your king,” 
Smiling he said, “Go, him that sent you tell, 

Not all so wretched as I deem’d was I! 

Since I have seen how suns go down, thereby 
School’d have I been to know, and value well, 

What they, the happy—they that have it not-— 

Would fain filch even from a wretch’s lot. 


xX. 


‘<Q Sorrow, source of tears unfathomable! 
Thou bitter fount of all my being! well, 

How well, hast thou for ever quench’d my thirst !” 
By one deep blush the shamed west branded red, 
Burn’d ; and the sun, rebuked, with drooping head, 

Own’d, as he sunk, how Misery, at her worst, 

Joy, at his brightest, leaves abasht ; how vain 
The smile of Pleasure, smiled upon by Pain! 





V. 
A PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 
“ Ich ungliicksel’ ger Atlas !’’—Herrnricu Herne. 


*Twas the lot of a cork in a bottle 
(Who, bound with wire, and wound with twine, 
Was a prisoner himself, held fast by the throttle) 
To imprison a generous wine. 
And oh proud, how proud, of his lot was he, 
The oppressor of that strong spirit to be! 


But alas for the chances of power, 

And the ups and downs of a ruler’s life! 
For once, in a festal hour, 
Somebody, suddenly seizing a knife, 
(This happen’d on board of a ship at sea) 
Cut asunder the bonds which, till then, had held fast 
That cork to his boasted place. Then at last 
The fiery force in the flask, set free, 
And upshooting a foamy fountain, tost 
The bung from the bottle, and overboard. 
And thus was his proud supremacy lost, 
When sustain’d no longer by steel and cord. 
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“ Revolution ! ” that was the cork’s first word, 
As splash ! he fell on his flimsy pate. 
“Such another the universe never will see. 
What greatness there is in the fall of the great ! 
O what an uprising—and all against me ! 
And, ye gods! what a strength was mine, so long 

To have held in subjection a spirit so strong! ” 


Whilst thus he was speaking, o’er him descended 
(Taking him suddenly captive again) 

A broken kettle, too bad to be mended, 
Which the ship’s cook happen’d to pitch just then 
Out of the cabin window. It fell 
Inclosing the cork like a diving bell ; 

And souse! together both cork and can 
Sunk to the bed of the ocean. 

There, in the dismal abyss, thro’ chasms 
Of the scoriac crust of the dedal earth 
The central fire with volcanic spasms 
Was hurling upward in monstrous mirth 
Mighty masses of burning stone. 

“ Ah! and thou, too,” cried the cork with a groan, 
“ My kingly brother (alas for us 
Of the royal race!) thou, too, whose zone 
Is the starry zodiac glorious, 

And all space the carpet beneath thy throne, 
Thou, too, O Earth, art (even as I!) 

The prey of an envious destiny : 

Rack’d and upset by rebellious powers 
Jealous of majesty mighty as ours! 

Well, such is the fate, as it seems, of the great 
In these bad times, O my royal brother ! 
There is something wrong in the universe. 
I myself, as thou seest, have suffer’d reverse. 
One fallen grandeur can feel for another.” 





Meanwhile, that irruption submarine 
Was belching granite into the brine ; 
And the split stones, tumbling heavy and hot, 
Buried beneath them cork and pot. 
The former his inborn levity, 
And natural disposition to keep 
On the surface, (being restrain’d thereby) 
Made ill at ease in his dungeon deep. 
And he said, with a self-compassionate sigh, 
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«‘ Was there ever a wretch so wrong’d as I ? 
Who headlong thro’ the astonisht air 
(From what a glory to what a gloom !) 
Hurl’d into the unplumb’d deep, now bear 
With the strength of a Titan a Titan’s doom! 
By my fate is the world fill’d everywhere. 
The abyss of creation is made my tomb: 
The vasty ocean my winding-sheet : 
And the ruins of ages are roll’d at the feet 
Of the subterranean mountains, piled 
By Nature’s anguish, fierce and wild, 
For my mausoleum. O envious Fate, 
Of how heavy a world of woes thy hate 
Hath made me Atlas!” 


That dark Power 
Whose unseen finger fashions the hour, 
And guides blind Chance to her destined work, 
Heard this complaint of the querulous cork ; 
And, smiling a secret smile of contempt, 
Scatter’d the stones that imprison’d him : 
Who, as soon as he found himself thus exempt 
From external pressure, up thro’ the dim 
Vague and voluminous element 
Wavering back to the surface went. 


There did the light-headed lgiterer roll 
From ripple to ripple, without a goal ; 
Vacant of power and purpose too. 
Drifting, shifting, with nothing in view. 
Hither and thither the waters drew him : 
This way, that way, the breeze blew him : 
Fishes snapp’d at him now and then, 
Half-swallow’d and spat him out again : 
Whilst, restored to his own inherent want 
Of stability, ever he lightly glided 
(As wave and wind were predominant) 

On the course by his chance—not choice—decided. 
O Atlas! what of thy Titan doom, 
Thine ocean-shroud, and thy mountain-tomb ? 
Flimsy fragment of fungus stuff, 

Too flimsy to perish, drift on still! 

For in thee is not even weight enough 


To dive, and be drown’d, of thine own free will! 
Roserr Lytton, 
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Great Britain, if not the birthplace of political economy, has at 
least been its early home, as well as the scene of the most signal 
triumphs of its manhood. Every great step in the progress of 
economic science (I do not think an important exception can be 
named) has been won by English thinkers ; and while we have led 
the van in economic speculation, we have also been the first to apply 
with boldness our theories to practice. Our foreign trade, our 
colonial policy, our poor-laws, our fiscal system, each has in turn 
been reconstructed from the foundation upwards under the inspira- 
tion of economic ideas; and the population and commerce of the 
country, responding to the impulse given by the new principles 
operating through those changes, have within a century multiplied 
themselves manifold. This London, in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, what is it but a mighty monument of economic achieve- 
ment ?—the greatest practical illustration which the world has seen 
of the potent influence of those principles which it is the business of 
the political economist to expound? In view of such facts, one 
might expect that, if there was on the globe a spot where a keen 
interest would be felt in the study of political economy—where the 
science which unfolds the laws of industry and commerce would be 
held in honour—it would be London. Now I wish to call your 
attention to a singular fact, for singular it surely is. In this vast 
London, so energetic, so enterprising, so enlightened; in this great 
centre of the world’s commerce; in this metropolis of the country 
which has produced Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Mill; which 
has produced, again, Pitt and Huskisson, Peel, Cobden, and Glad- 
stone ; in this focus of economic activity and power ;—the systematic 
study of economic science is almost without practical recognition. I 
wish to be accurate, and I therefore say almost, and I use the 
qualification practical; for in London there are, I believe, three 
chairs from which political economy, or matter connected with 
political economy, is taught—two in King’s College and one here. 
But what is the number of students attracted from this great popu- 
lation to study political economy under those chairs? I have no 
exact statistics upon the point, and the subject is perhaps of too deli- 
cate a nature to warrant me in going into details. But I am cer- 
tainly not overstating the case when I say that the aggregate 
number of students attending all the public economic schools in 
London falls very much short of a hundred individuals—one hundred 


(1) An introductory lecture delivered in University College, November, 1870. 
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individuals, that is to say, out of a population of three millions! I 
wish I could say that we in this college could claim one-half, or 
even a quarter, of this not very overwhelming grand total. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to go into comparisons in 
order to point the significance of these figures; but I will venture 
to mention one other case, as it has come under my own personal 
observation. In the not very flourishing town of Galway, with 
which I have had till lately an official connection, there is a chair of 
political economy. The number of students who during my time 
attended the lectures from that chair varied ordinarily from six to 
ten persons. Now, if we compare the proportion which these num- 
bers bear to the population from which they were drawn with the 
proportion which, let us say, the sixty or one hundred students 
attending London chairs bear to the population of this metropolis, 
and if we take this proportion as an indication of the interest felt in 
economic studies in the two places, we arrive at this rather surprising 
result—that in that remote, and I regret to say decaying, Irish 
town the degree of interest taken in economic science is many times, 
perhaps five or six times, greater than here—greater, that is to say, 
in the Ultima Thule of Connaught than in this metropolis of modern 
industrial civilisation. 

Now it seems to me that this is a very remarkable fact, and one 
that deserves the attention of those who, in this country, have 
charged themselves with this branch of speculation. I have called 
attention to it, partly in the hope that those who have better oppor- 
tunities of acquainting themselves with the opinions of the London 
public than I have may take it into consideration, and partly with a 
view to bring under your notice such a partial explanation of the 
phenomenon as occurs to myself. Let me say here, in passing, that 
there is one explanation of the fact, which to many people will 
seem the sufficient and obvious one, which, nevertheless, I cannot 
allow to be either a satisfactory or a complete account of the matter. 
I shall possibly be told that the reason the people of London are not 
attracted to the lectures delivered from its economic chairs is simply 
that those lectures are not attractive; that, in short, the fault lies, 
not with the people of London, but with those who fail to set 
political economy before them in an interesting light. The facts 
may be as this explanation suggests, at least I have no desire to 
deny them, so far as my own particular share in the transaction is 
concerned : but I submit that the allegation fails to meet the point. 
The professors of political economy in London are not the creators, 
but the creatures, not the cause, but the effect, of the requirements 
of the people of London with respect to this subject. I do not deny 
that there is a connection between the mode in which a subject is 
taught and the interest taken in it, that the public taste may be 
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sensibly influenced by the quality of those who occupy the seats of 
learning in a country. But, conceding this, I still hold that the 
public cannot escape from its responsibilities towards science and 
learning by sheltering itself under an alleged incompetency on the 
part of those to whom it has intrusted their interests. If the teachers 
of political economy in London are not up to the mark, why does 
not London supply itself with better? Why is London content to 
have political economy inadequately taught ? And thus I am brought 
back to the fact which I have proposed for consideration: that, in 
this great centre of English commercial and political life, political 
economy, the one science which is pre-eminently an English product, 
which has been built up by English thinkers, and applied, with 
most striking effect, by English statesmen, is, as a branch of liberal 
education, almost practically ignored. 

There are those who would probably explain this singular state of 
- things by reference to a supposed distaste or inaptitude for abstract 
speculation characteristic of the average English mind. I will not 
undertake to say that there may not be some slender basis of truth 
in this view. Englishmen are apt to value themselves on being a 
practical people; and, as every excellence is said to have its 
compensating defect, it is conceivable that this English virtue may 
have a tendency to run to excess, and have issued in a mental habit 
unfavourable to the cultivation of economic science, which, it must 
be admitted, shares the attributes common to all scientific know- 
ledge. Certainly, the very slender attention bestowed in London 
on some other branches of philosophical speculation—I may instance 
mental philosophy and jurisprudence—affords some countenance to 
this view. Still, I cannot admit this to be a complete account of the 
matter. English distaste for abstract speculation, assuming it to 
exist, is, at all events, not so strong that it may not be overcome 
by the prospect of practical advantage. What do we see in the 
universities ? Branches of learning of the most abstract character, 
others, if not abstract, at all events as far removed as learning can 
conceivably be from utilitarian ends, but nevertheless pursued with 
extraordinary eagerness. And why? For no other reason, that I 
know of, than because certain large pecuniary prizes are attached to 
success in them. But this is perhaps a somewhat coarse illustration 
of the facility with which the practical English mind may be drawn 
contrary to its natural bent. More creditable evidence may be 
found in the large and increasing attention now given to the 
physical sciences; for physical science, though deriving its data 
from particular facts, nevertheless, as science, consists, not in state- 
ments regarding particular facts, but in abstract doctrines. What 
is a law of nature but a relation between phenomena considered 
apart from all particular exemplifications of the relation ?—that is 
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to say, an abstract doctrine. Yet this has not prevented the keenest 
possible pursuit of physical knowledge. In short, let it once be made 
clear that abstract speculation is not barren speculation, that scientific 
doctrines have a real bearing on the practical concerns of life— 
and by practical concerns of life Ido not mean simply making 
money, but all that concerns human beings in shaping their conduct 
in the world—let this only be made clear, and I think we have no 
reason to suppose that a fair proportion of the community will not be 
drawn to their cultivation. And this brings me to what, it seems to 
me, is the true explanation, or at least one principal cause, of that 
indifference towards economic studies, of which the limited attention 
given to them in the seats of learning in London affords so remark- 
able an indication. I seem to observe in the literature and social 
discussions of the day signs of a belief that political economy has 
ceased to be a fruitful speculation. Nay, I fear I must go further, 
and admit that it is even regarded by some energetic minds in this 
country as even worse than unfruitful, as obstructive, a positive 
hindrance in the path of useful reform. I am anxious to state, as 
accurately as I can, what I understand to be the precise nature 
of those injurious prepossessions. -Before attempting to prescribe 
remedies, it will be well to make a careful diagnosis of the disease. 
Few persons of decent education will now deny that vast benefits 
have accrued to the world, and in an especial degree to this country, 
from the study of economic science. I have already referred to the 
great practical reforms that have been accomplished in obedience to 
its teaching in the principal departments of our public life. And 
over and above such tangible achievements, candid people will 
acknowledge that its influence has been felt throughout the whole 
range of our legislative and administrative systems, and with largely 
beneficial effect. We are all now very familiar with such commonplaces 
as that individuals are the best judges of their own interests; that 
monopolies should not be permitted in trade; that contracts should 
be free ; that taxation should be equal, and should be directed to the 
maintenance of the revenue, not to the guidance of commerce; and 
the like. These seem now to be very trite maxims, but a century 
ago they were paradoxes; and, in truth, they represent nothing less 
than a revolution in the modes of governing and administering the 
country, the result of the new modes of thought introduced by 
economic study. Well, the benefits conferred by economic science 
being thus evident and palpable, it may seem surprising that opinions 
such as I have just hinted at should obtain, and obtain not merely 
amongst the ignorant, but among well-informed and instructed people. 
How are we to reconcile the recognition which must be accorded to 
the past achievements of this science with the beliefs*in its present 
unfruitfulness, still more with the opinion held by some of our more 
G2 
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advanced social thinkers, that it has become an obstacle in the forward 
path of reform ? 

I put the question thus broadly, because it is only when these impres- 
sions are brought into juxtaposition with the admitted facts of the 
case that the attitude of a large portion of the educated classes 
towards this study can be understood. It is too easily assumed by 
economists that the past services of their science once established, its 
importance as a branch of modern education must be forthwith 
acknowledged. Butthis by no means follows. Nota few schemes of 
doctrine may be named which have been useful in their time, but 
which, having served their purpose, have ceased to possess interest 
for those who desire to take part in the working life of the world; 
nay, the burthen of which on the memory might even be felt by such 
as an encumbrance and a drag. The rules of chivalry once served a 
very useful purpose. The doctrines of the scholastic logic for many 
centuries greatly aided the progress of the speculative intellect. 
Numerous systems of dogmatic theology, now extinct or becoming 
so, have for a time served as scaffolding for moral ideas more or less 
valuable. The theory of the social contract, fanciful and barren as it 
may now seem to us, was potent among the active forces which 
produced the great intellectual ferment of the last century in France. 
Yet a knowledge of all or any of these phases of thought would 
scarcely be considered as an indispensable part of the mental equip- 
ment of an educated man in the present day. Now this consideration 
may help us to understand the attitude taken towards political 
economy by a large number of instructed and active-minded people. 
It is not denied that the science has done some good; only it is 
thought that its task is pretty well accomplished. The process of 
abolishing monopolies and removing impediments to industry is 
thought to have well-nigh reached its natural termination; or, if 
there is work to be done, then it is held to be work of a different 
order from most of that which has been hitherto accomplished—work, 
in the carrying out of which the maxims of economic science not 
only cannot help us, but may even prove an obstruction. These 
opinions, it is evident, must connect themselves with the idea enter- 
tained of economic science by those who hold them; and this brings 
me to what I regard as the root of the matter—the notion prevailing 
among the great majority of educated people respecting the nature 
and functions of political economy. 

That notion, I imagine, takes somewhat this shape. Political 
economy has of course to do with wealth ; so far there is no question 
in dispute. But what is the problem concerning wealth which it 
undertakes to solve? I think the prevailing notion is that it under- 
takes to show that wealth may be most rapidly accumulated and most 
fairly distributed, that is to say, that human well-being may be 
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most effectually promoted, by the simple process of leaving people to 
themselves ; leaving individuals, that is to say, to follow the prompt- 
ings of self-interest unrestrained either by the State or by public 
opinion, so long as they abstain from force and fraud. This is the 
doctrine commonly known as /aisses-faire; and, accordingly, political 
economy is, I think, very generally regarded as a sort of scientific 
rendering of this maxim—a vindication of freedom of industrial 
enterprise and of contract as the one and sufficient solution of all 
industrial problems. Such, I apprehend, is the current notion; and 
it must be owned that it falls in very well with most of what is 
known respecting the practical applications of the science. How far 
this view is well founded I shall presently examine ; but I wish first to 
show how it has produced that indifference towards the study amongst 
a large proportion of educated people, and that hostility on the part 
of a few, to which I have in the preceding remarks called your 
attention. 

You will observe, then, that, taking the foregoing as a correct 
description of the scope and functions of economic science, its utility, 
with a view to the practical requirements of a country, will entirely 
depend upon what those requirements happen to be. If the industrial 
system of a country be of that character which was universal in 
Europe eighty or a hundred years ago, if trade and industry be 
hampered in all directions by artificial rules and restrictions, obviously 
there will be great scope for a scheme of doctrine embodying and 
expounding the principle of /aisses-faire. But if this is not the case, 
if all, or nearly all, the reforms covered by this maxim have been 
already carried, then political economy, as its scientific expression, 
can, it is evident, have little relevancy to the practical work of the 
country. How, then, stands the case with regard to ourselves? Do 
we find State-action here in the sphere of industry greatly overdone? 
Are the legal restraints on individual enterprise, still unremoved, of 
a serious kind? Is our trade still in shackles? Is our freedom of 
contract injuriously restricted? I think most candid people will 
acknowledge that, while something may still be needed in some or all 
of these directions, it is not of a very formidable character, and that 
this little may safely be trusted for its accomplishment to the impetus 
which still remains from the movement which carried the greater 
economic reforms. Looking around us on the social needs of the 
time, we are bound, I think, to confess that we do not find much 
work of a merely negative sort to do; and we must therefore 
acknowledge that, if political economy be merely what a widely pre- 
valent opinion supposes it to be; if the sum and outcome of its 
teaching be Jaissez-faire ; the field for its activity, in this country at 
least, must henceforth be a narrow one. Under these circumstances, 
it is not strange if the interest felt in the study is of a languid sort. 
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Where the opinion prevails that /aissez-faire marks the limit of 
industrial reform, that when we have set individual enterprise free 
we have done all that in such matters can be done, political economy 
will naturally be regarded with a good-natured tolerance in considera- 
tion of its past services, combined with a profound indifference, based 
on the conviction that it has become in the course of events a prac- 
tically obsolete scheme of thought. Such, it seems to me, is in point 
of fact the state of feeling on this subject amongst the great mass of 
educated people in this country at the present time. 

Amongst the great mass, but not universally; for there are those 
whose faith in /aisses-faire is not quite so absolute as that of the 
majority ; who hold that there are ends to be compassed in social and 
industrial life which can only be reached through the action of 
society as an organised whole; and that, while the mere negative 
and destructive part of industrial reform has been well-nigh com- 
pleted, a work of positive and reconstructive reform still lies before 
us. What will be the attitude of this section of thinkers towards a 
speculation putting itself forward as a scientific vindication of the 
principle of “letting things alone”? Inevitably one of hostility. 
When people think they see before them a field for useful action, in 
which good may be done by measures of a positive kind, they 
naturally feel impatient of a system propounding /aissez-faire as the 
last word of human wisdom. Thus, if I have correctly seized the 
current impression respecting this branch of speculation, we have 
found at least a partial explanation of the phenomenon which I have 
proposed for consideration. People neglect political economy because 
they regard it as practically obsolete, as out of relation to the actual 
work of the time ; or they oppose it because they think it has begun 
to be obstructive ; and the view taken by depreciators and opponents 
is in each case the natural result of the conception they have formed 
of the study. And here it is that I join issue with both classes. I 
altogether deny the correctness of their view of the science; and, as 
the most effectual means of exploding it, I shall now endeavour to 
show that the maxim of Jaissez-faire has no scientific basis whatever, 
but is at best a mere handy rule of practice, useful, perhaps, as a 
reminder to statesmen on which side the presumption lies in ques- 
tions of industrial legislation, but totally destitute of all scientific 
authority. 

In proceeding to argue this point, I must ask you, in the first 
place, to note what this doctrine of /aissez-faire, if it is to be taken 
as a scientific principle, really means. The implied assertion, as I 
understand it, is this: that, taking human beings as they are, in the 
actual state of moral and intellectual development they have reached ; 
taking account, further, of the physical conditions with which they are 
surrounded in the world ; lastly, accepting the institution of private 
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property as understood and maintained in most modern states; the 
promptings of self-interest will lead individuals, in all that range of 
their conduct which has to do with their material well-being, spon- 
taneously to follow that course which is most for their own good and 
for the good of all. Such is the assertion with which we have now 
to deal ; and you will at once see that it involves the two following 
assumptions : first, that the interests of human beings are funda- 
mentally the same—that what is most for my interest is also most 
for the interest of other people; and, secondly, that individuals 
know their interests in the sense in which they are coincident with 
the interests of others, and that, in the absence of coercion, they will, 
in this sense, follow them. If these two propositions be made out, 
the policy of /aisses-faire—the policy, that is to say, of absolute 
abstention on the part of the State in all that concerns material well- 
being—follows with scientific rigour. But can they be made out ? 
For my part I am disposed to accept the first one; I am disposed to 
believe that human interests, well understood, are fundamentally at 
one: only let me in passing suggest a caution. Let us not confound 
the statement that human interests are at one with the statement 
that c/ass interests are at one. The latter I believe to be as false as 
the former is true, and, moreover, to be one of those plausible optimist 
falsities against which it especially behoves us in the present day to 
be on our guard. But accepting the major premiss of the syllogism, 
that the interests of human beings are fundamentally the same, how 
as to the minor ?—how as to the assumption that people know their 
interests in the sense in which they are identical with the interests of 
others, and that they spontaneously follow them in this sense? It 
is a remarkable thing that Bastiat, the great apostle of /aissez-faire, 
in the work he has devoted to the glorification of this principle, abso- 
lutely overlooks this indispensable step of the argument—wholly 
fails to prove his minor premiss. He thus states the case: Human 
interests, he says, are either “naturally harmonious,” or “naturally 
antagonistic.”* If antagonistic, then the solution of the social 
problem must lie in some form of constraint. But if human interests 
be harmonious, then, he argues, the solution must lie in leaving people 
free to follow them; in the unqualified adoption, that is to say, of 
the principle of /aissez-faire. Now I beg you to mark the strange 
assumptions that underlie this reasoning. Human interests are 
naturally harmonious: therefore we have only to leave people free, 
and social harmony must result ; as if it were an obvious thing that 
people knew their interests in the sense in which they coincide with 
the interests of others, and that, knowing them, they must follow 
them; as if there were no such thing in the world as passion, pre- 


(1) As if even this were necessarily true; as if it might not be that some human 
interests were in harmony and some opposed. 
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judice, custom, esprit de corps, class interest, to draw people aside 
from the pursuit of their interests in the largest and highest sense ! 
Here is a fatal flaw on the very threshold of Bastiat’s argument ; and 
it is a flaw which no follower of Bastiat’s has repaired ; which, for 
my part, I believe to be irreparable. Nothing is easier than to show 
that people follow their interest, in the sense in which they under- 
stand their interest. But between this and following their interest 
in the sense in which it is coincident with that of other people, a 
chasm yawns. This chasm in the argument of the /aissez-faire school 
has never been bridged. The advocates of the doctrine shut their 
eyes and leap over it. 

For, to examine the question more nearly, and to come at once to 
the important point—granting that people may, in a certain sense, 
be trusted to see most clearly their own interest, and to pursue with 
avidity what they so regard, what is it that people understand to 
be their interest? What did landlords, as a class, understand to be 
their interest down to 1846, when they maintained the Corn Laws as 
indispensable to their rents, and the prop of their political power ? 
What do the same class now understand as their interest, when they 
avail themselves of the power given them by the law to put their 
estates in settlement, create life-interests, entails, collateral charges, 
interposing endless artificial obstacles between the land of the 
country and the living people who inhabit it, to the practical exclu- 
sion from the possession of land of the enormous majority of English- 
men? What do Irish landlords understand to be their interest when 
they are only withheld by fear of assassination, or by law, from evict- 
ing their tenants in order to consolidate their estates? What did 
employers in former days understand to be their interest when they 
enacted statutes of labourers? or, in more recent times, when a ten 
hours’ Act has become necessary to protect women and children 
against the consequences of an unscrupulous pursuit of gain ? What is 
the notion those farmers form of their interest who employ the gang 
system as described in recent parliamentary reports? or, again, those 
members of trades-unions, who pass rules against task-work and in 
favour of uniform wages for the skilful and the inept, the idle and 
the industrious, rules against machinery and in favour of inefficient 
methods of manual labour, rules against the admission of their fellows 
to sharing with themselves the opportunities of a livelihood offered 
by the market, rules, in a word, against the most efficacious use of 
man’s power over nature, and the fair distribution of the proceeds 
of toil—what is the trades-unionist’s idea of his interest? To give 
one instance more, what was the notion of their interest entertained 
by the slave-holding aristocracy in the Southern States of the 
American Union, who, sceing with their own eyes the exhausting 
end ruinous effacts of the system they upheld; seeing its influence 
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in preventing the rise of a skilled industrial class, and in thus almost 
wholly excluding manufacturing industry from the States where it 
prevailed ; seeing its effects in consigning to lawless barbarism more 
than a half of the entire rural population; nevertheless rose in arms 
to maintain it, and not merely to maintain, but to extend the system 
far and wide over the continent of America? Or, turning from 
particular examples to broad results, can any one seriously consider 
the present condition of the inhabitants of these islands—these 
islands where industrial freedom has for nearly half a century had 
greater scope than in any previous age or in any other country, but 
where also the extremes of wealth and poverty are found in harsher 
contrast than they have been ever found elsewhere; where one man 
consumes more value in a single meal than goes to feed and clothe 
the family of another for a month; where the entire land of the 
country is owned by less than a hundred thousand persons out of a 
population of thirty millions; where one in every twenty persons is a 
pauper; where the great bulk of the agricultural population look 
forward with calm resignation to spending their old age in a work- 
house; while the artisan population of the towns find themselves 
about once in ten years in the midst of a frightful commercial catas- 
trophe, which consigns hundreds of thousands to ruin—I ask if any 
one can seriously consider this state of things, and yet repose in 
absolute satisfaction and confidence on his maxim of /aissez-faire ? 
Nor is it merely the co-existence of this state of things with an 
unparalleled freedom in all directions of industrial and commercial 
enterprise that we have to consider. The truly significant circum- 
stance is that the policy in question, the policy expressed by /aissez- 
faire, has been steadily progressive for nearly half a century, and 
yet we have no sign of mitigation in the harshest features of our 
social state. I beg of you to consider the lesson taught by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. That was one of the most important steps ever 
taken in carrying out the policy of Jaissez-faire, as all economists 
believe a thoroughly sound and wise step. Well, now, observe what 
the repeal of the Corn Laws has done for us, and also what it has 
not done for us. It has given an immense impulse to our general 
trade; our exports and imports have, since the passing of the measure, 
enormously increased ; our wealth and population have advanced with 
unexampled rapidity. But the able men who led the agitation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws promised much more than this. They 
told us that the Poor Laws were to follow the Corn Laws; that 
pauperism would disappear with the restrictions upon trade, and the 
workhouses ere long become obsolete institutions. I fear this part 
of the programme has scarcely been fulfilled. Those ugly social 
features, those violent contrasts of poverty and wealth, that strike 
so unpleasantly the eye of every foreign observer in this country, are 
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still painfully prominent. The signs of the extinction of pauperism 
are not yet very apparent. In a word, “the grand final result” 
promised by Bastiat as the double goal towards which /aisses-faire 
conducts mankind—‘ the indefinite approximation of all classes 
towards a level which is always rising ; the equalisation of individuals 
in the general amelioration ””—seems as yet, with all our freedom of 
trade, scarce perceptibly nearer—nay, one might be tempted to say, 
seems further off than ever. I say this is a significant fact, and one 
fitted, it seems to me, to abate our confidence in mere /aissez-faire as 
the panacea for industrial ills. 

There is then no evidence, either in what we know of the conduct 
of men in the present stage of their development, or yet in the large 
experience we have had of the working of /aissez-faire, to warrant the 
assumption that lies at the root of this doctrine. Human beings 
know and follow their interests according to their lights and dis- 
positions; but not necessarily, nor in practice always, in that sense 
in which the interest of the individual is coincident with that of 
others and of the whole. It follows that there is no security that the 
economic phenomena of society, as at present constituted, will always 
arrange themselves spontaneously in the way which is most for the 
common good. In other words, /aissez-faire falls to the ground as a 
scientific doctrine. I say as a scientific doctrine ; for let us be careful 
not to overstep the limits of our argument. It is one thing to 
repudiate the scientific authority of /aissez-faire, freedom of contract, 
and so forth; it is a totally different thing to set up the opposite 
principle of State control, the doctrine of paternal government. 
For my part I accept neither one doctrine nor the other; and, as a 
practical rule, I hold /aissez-faire to be incomparably the safer guide. 
Only let us remember that it is a practical rule, and not a doctrine of 
science ; a rule in the main sound, but like most other sound prac- 
tical rules, liable to numerous exceptions; above all, a rule which 
must never for a moment be allowed to stand in the way of the 
candid consideration of any promising proposal of social or industrial 
reform. It is from this point of view that the argument I have been 
urging assumes a practical aspect. Laissez-faire, freedom of contract, 
and phrases of like import, have of late become somewhat of bug- 
bears with a large number of people. It is enough to mention them, 
to discredit by anticipation the most useful practical scheme. What 
did we hear during the discussions on the Irish Land Bill? Political 
economy again and again appealed to as having pronounced against 
that measure. Now what did this mean? Simply that the Bill 
interfered with freedom of contract, violated the rule of Jaissez-faire— 
charges perfectly true, and which would have been decisive against 
the Bill had these phrases really possessed the scientific authority 
which members of Parliament supposed them to possess. Now it is 
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against this understanding of the doctrine that my argument is 
directed. So understood, I hold it to be a pretentious sophism, 
destitute of foundation in nature and fact, and rapidly becoming an 
obstruction and nuisance in public affairs. 

Well, if political economy is something else than the doctrine of 
laissez-faire, what is it? If it possesses capabilities in relation to 
positive and reconstructive, no less than in relation to negative and 
destructive, reform, I may fairly be required to point them out. And 
this is what, in the further remarks I have now to offer you, I shall 
attempt todo. I?fthen I am asked what is politicaleconomy? I say 
it is the Science of Wealth; and for those who clearly apprehend 
what science, in the modern sense of the term, means, this ought 
sufficiently to indicate at once its province, and what it undertakes to 
do. Unfortunately, many who perfectly understand what science 
means when the word is employed with reference to physical nature, 
allow themselves to slide into a totally different sense of it, or rather 
into acquiescence in an absence of all distinct meaning in its use, when 
they employ it with reference to social existence. In the minds of a 
large number of people everything is Social Science which pro- 
poses to deal with social facts, either in the way of remedying a 
grievance, or in promoting order and progress in society. Now I am 
anxious here to insist upon this fundamental point: whatever takes 
the form of a plan aiming at definite practical ends—it may be a 
measure for the diminution of pauperism, for the reform of land- 
tenure, for the extension of co-operative industry, for the improve- 
ment of the coinage ; or it may assume a more ambitious shape, and 
aim at reorganising society under spiritual and temporal powers, 
represented by a high priest of humanity and three bankers—it 
matters not what the proposal be, whether wide or narrow in its 
scope, severely judicious or wildly imprudent, if its object be to 
accomplish definite practical ends, then I say it has none of the 
characteristics of a science, and has no just claim to the name. 
Consider the case of any recognised physical science—astronomy, 
dynamics, chemistry, physiology—does any of these aim at definite 
practical ends? at modifying in a definite manner, it matters not 
how, the arrangement of things in the physical universe? Clearly 
not. In each case the object is, not to attain tangible results, not to 
prove any definite thesis, not to advocate any practical plan, but 
simply to give light, to reveal laws of nature, to tell us what 
phenomena are found together, what effects follow from what causes. 
Does it result from this that the physical sciences are without bearing 
on the practical concerns of mankind? I think I need not trouble 
myself to answer that question. Well, then, political economy is a 
science in the same sense in which astronomy, dynamics, chemistry, 
physiology, are sciences. Its subject-matter is different; it deals 
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with the phenomena of wealth, while they deal with the phenomena 
of the physical universe ; but its methods, its aims, the character of 
its conclusions, are the same as theirs. What astronomy does for the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies; what dynamics does for the 
phenomena of motion; what chemistry does for the phenomena of 
chemical combination ; what physiology does for the phenomena of 
the functions of organic life; that political economy does for the 
phenomena of wealth: it expounds the laws according to which 
those phenomena co-exist with or succeed each other; that is to say, 
it expounds the laws of the phenomena of wealth. 

Let me here briefly explain what I mean by this expression. It 
is one in very frequent use; but, like many other expressions in 
frequent use, it does not always perhaps carry to the mind of the 
hearer a very definite idea. Of course I do not mean, by the laws 
of the phenomena of wealth, Acts of Parliament. I mean the 
natural laws of those phenomena. Now what are the phenomena of 
wealth? Simply the facts of wealth; such facts as production, 
exchange, price; or again, the various forms which wealth assumes 
in the process of distribution, such as wages, profits, rent, interest, 
and so forth. These are the phenomena of wealth ; and the natural 
laws of these phenomena are certain constant relations in which 
they stand towards each other and towards their causes. For 
example, capital grows from year to year in this country at a certain 
rate of progress; in the United States the rate is considerably more 
rapid ; in China considerably slower. Now these facts are not 
fortuitous, but the natural result of causes; of such causes as the 
external physical circumstances of the countries in question, the 
intelligence and moral character of the people inhabiting them, and 
their political and social institutions; and so long as the causes 
remain the same, the results will remain the same. Similarly, the 
prices of commodities, the rent of land, the rates of wages, profits, 
and interest, differ in different countries; but here again, not at 
random. The particular forms which these phenomena assume are 
no more matters of chance than the temperature or the mineral 
productions of the countries in which they occur are matters of 
chance; or than the fauna and flora which flourish on the surface of 
those countries are matters of chance. Alike in the case of the phy- 
sical and of the economic world, the facts we find existing are the 
results of causes, between which and them the connection is constant 
and invariable. It is, then, the constant relations exhibited in econo- 
mic phenomena that we have in view, when we speek of the laws 
of the phenomena of wealth; and in the exposition of these laws 
consists the science of political economy. If you ask me wherein 
lies the utility of such an exposition of economic laws, I answer, in 
precisely the same circumstance which constitutes the utility of all 
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scientific knowledge. It teaches us the conditions of our power in 
relation to the facts of economic existence, the means by which, 
in the domain of material well-being, to attain our ends.° It is by 
such knowledge that man becomes the minister and interpreter of 
Nature, and learns to control Nature by obeying her. 

And now I beg you to observe what follows from this mode of 
conceiving our study. In the first place, then, you will remark that, 
as thus conceived, political economy stands apart from all particular 
systems of social or industrial existence. It has nothing to do with 
laissez-faire any more than with communism; with freedom of contract 
any more than with paternal government, or with systems of status. 
It stands apart from all particular systems, and is moreover absolutely 
neutral as between all. Not, of course, that the knowledge which 
it gives may not be employed to recommend some and to discredit 
others. This is inevitable, and is only the proper and legitimate use 
of economic knowledge. But this notwithstanding, the science is 
neutral, as between social schemes, in this important sense. It pro- 
nounces no judgment on the worthiness or desirableness of the ends 
aimed at in such systems. It tells us what their effects will be as 
regards a specific class of facts, thus contributing data towards the 
formation of a sound opinion respecting them. But here its func- 
tion ends. The data thus furnished may indeed go far to determine 
our judgment, but they do not necessarily, and should not in practice 
always, do so. For there are few practical problems which do not 
present other aspects than the purely economical—political, moral, 
educational, artistic aspects—and these may involve consequences so 
weighty as to turn the scale against purely economic solutions. On 
the relative importance of such conflicting considerations political 
economy offers no opinion, pronounces no judgment, thus, as I said, 
standing neutral between competing social schemes; neutral, as the 
science of mechanics stands neutral between competing plans of rail- 
way construction, in which expense, for instance, as well as mechanical 
efficiency, is to be considered; neutral, as chemistry stands neutral 
between competing plans of sanitary improvement; as physiology 
stands neutral between opposing systems of medicine. It supplies 
the means. or, more correctly, a portion of the means, for estimating 
all ; it refuses to identify itself with any. 

Now I desire to call particular attention to this characteristic of 
economic science, because I do not think it is at all generally appre- 
ciated, and because some serious and indeed lamentable consequences 
have arisen from overlooking it. For example, it is sometimes sup- 
posed that, because political economy comprises in its expositions 
theories of wages, profits, and rent, the science is therefore committed 
to the approval of our present mode of industrial life, under which 
three distinct classes, labourers, capitalists, and landlords, receive 
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remuneration in those forms. Under this impression, some social 
reformers, whose ideal of industrial life involves a modification of 
our existing system, have thought themselves called upon to denounce 
and deride economic science, as forsooth seeking to stereotype the 
existing forms of industrial life, and of course therefore opposed to 
their views. But this is a complete mistake. Economic science has 
no more connection with our present industrial system, than the science 
of mechanics has with our present system of railways. Our existing 
railway lines have been laid down according to the best extant 
mechanical knowledge; but we do not think it necessary on this 
account, as a preliminary to improving our railways, to denounce 
mechanical science. If wages, profits, and rent find a place in eco- 
nomic theories, this is simply because these are the forms which the 
distribution of wealth assumes as society is now constituted. But it 
comes equally within the province of the economist to exhibit the 
working of any proposed modification of this system, and to set forth 
the operation of the laws of production and distribution under such new 
conditions. And, in connection with this point, I may make this re- 
mark : that, so far from its being true that economic science has done 
its work, and thus become obsolete for practical purposes, an object of 
mere historical curiosity, it belongs, on the contrary, to a class of 
sciences whose work can never be completed, never at least so long as 
human beings continue to progress; for the most important portion 
of the data from which it reasons is human character and human . 
institutions, and everything consequently which affects that character 
or those institutions must create new problems for economic science. 
Unlike the physicist, who deals with phenomena incapable of deve- 
lopment, always essentially the same, the main facts of the economist’s 
study—man as an industrial being, man as organised in society— 
are ever undergoing change. The economic conditions of patriarchal 
life, of Greek or Roman life, of feudal life, are not the economic 
conditions of modern commercial life; and had political economy 
been cultivated in those primitive, ancient, or medieval times, while 
it would doubtless have contained some expositions which we do not 
now find in it, it must also have wanted many which it now contains. 
One has only to turn to the discussions on currency and credit which 
have accompanied the great development of our commerce during 
the last half-century to see how the changing needs of an advancing 
society evolve new problems for the economist, and call forth new 
growths of economic doctrine. At this moment one may see that 
such an occasion is imminent. Since the economic doctrines now 
holding their place in our text-books were thought out, a new mode 
of industrial organisation has established itself in this and other 
countries. Co-operation is now a reality, and, if the signs are not 
all deceptive, bids fair to transform much of our industry. Now, 
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the characteristic feature of co-operation, looked at from the economic 
point of view, is, that it combines in the same person the two capa- 
cities of labourer and capitalist; whereas our present theories of 
industrial remuneration presuppose a division of those capacities 
between distinct persons. Obviously, our existing theories must fail 
to elucidate a state of things different from that contemplated in their 
elaboration. We have thus need of a new exposition of the law of 
industrial remuneration—an exposition suited to a state of things 
in which the gains of producers, instead of taking the form of wages, 
profits, and rent, are realised in a single composite sum. I give this 
as an example of the new developments of economic theory which 
the progress of society will constantly call for. Of course it is an 
open question whether this ‘s the direction in which industrial society 
is moving; and there are those, I know, who hold that it is not 
towards co-operation, but rather towards “captains of industry ” 
and organisation of workmen on the military plan, that the current 
is setting. It may be so; and in this case the economic problem 
of the future will not be that which I have suggested above; never- 
theless, an economic problem there still will be. If society were 
organised to-morrow on the principles of M. Comte, so long as 
physical and human nature remain what they are, the phenomena of 
wealth would exhibit constant relations, would still be governed by 
natural laws; and those relations, those laws, it would still be 
important to know. The function of the economist would be as 
needful as ever. 

A far more serious consequence, however, of ignoring the neutral 
attitude of this study in relation to questions of practical reform, is 
the effect it has had in alienating from it the minds of the working 
classes. Instead of appearing in the neutral guise of an expositor 
of truths, the contributor of certain data towards the solution of social 
problems—data which of themselves commit no man to any course, 
and of which the practical cogency can only be determined after all 
the other data implicated in the problem are known— instead of pre- 
senting itself as chemistry, physiology, mechanical science present 
themselves, political economy too often makes its appearance, espe- 
cially in its approaches to the working classes, in the guise of a dog- 
matic code of cut-and-dried rules, a system promulgating decrees, 
“sanctioning” one social arrangement, “condemning” another, 
requiring from men, not consideration, but obedience. Now when 
we take into account the sort of decrees which are ordinarily given 
to the world in the name of political economy—decrees which I 
think I may say in the main amount to a handsome ratification of 
the existing form of society as approximately perfect—I think we 
shall be able to understand the repugnance, and even violent opposi- 
tion, manifested towards it by people who have their own reasons for 
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not cherishing that unbounded admiration for our present industrial 
arrangements which is felt by some popular expounders of so-called 
economic laws. When a working man is told that political economy 
“condemns” strikes, hesitates about co-operation, looks askance at 
proposals for limiting the hours of labour, but “ approves” the accu- 
mulation of capital, and “sanctions” the market rate of wages, it 
seems not an unnatural response that “since political economy is 
against the working man, it behoves the working man to be against 
political economy.” It seems not unnatural that this new code 
should come to be regarded with suspicion, as a system possibly 
contrived in the interest of employers, which it is the workmen’s 
wisdom simply to repudiate and disown. Economic science is thus 
placed in an essentially false position, and the section of the com- 
munity which is most vitally interested in taking to heart its truths 
is effectually prevented from even giving them a hearing. I think 
it, therefore, a matter not merely of theoretic but of the utmost prac- 
tical importance, that the strictly scientific character of this study 
should be insisted on. It is only when so presented that its true 
position in relation to practical reforms, and its really benevolent 
bearing towards all sorts and conditions of men, will be understood, 
and that we can hope to overcome those deep-seated but perfectly 
natural prejudices with which the most numerous class in the com- 
munity unfortunately regard it. 

And now I trust I have made it clear that the branch of know- 
ledge with whose interests I am charged in this college possesses 
other claims upon our attention than those which res‘ upon its past 
services ; that it has a real and vital connection with all existing 
problems which involve the material interests of human beings, as 
well as a field for development in new directions, which cap. never 
fail so long as society continues to progress. Above all, I trust I 
have placed it beyond doubt that, rightly conceived, economic science 
can never be an obstacle to the fair consideration and discussion of 
any plan of human improvement. Those schemes only need fear 
political economy which are conceived in ignorance of human nature, 
or of the laws of the physical universe. And surely it is a singular 
position which those social reformers take up who deliberately slight 
or neglect this study. They desire, they tell us, to improve the con- 
dition of their fellow-creatures. They have perhaps drawn up 
elaborate and highly complex plans for achieving this end; but they 
object to have their proposals tested by scientific methods. Better 
they think to take a leap in the dark, than to examine beforehand by 
the lamp of science the ground to which they invite us to commit 
ourselves. In a striking passage of an admirable address, Professor 
Huxley has pointed out how all true education, so far as education is 
an art, is but a mode of acquiring knowledge which Nature herself, 
where we omit this means of acquiring it, is pretty sure to bring 
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home to us after her own rude fashion. The teaching of Nature, 
says Prof. Huxley— 


‘‘Ts harsh and wasteful in its operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as 
wilful disobedience—incapacity meets with the same punishment as crime. 
Nature’s discipline is not even a word and a blow, and the blow first; but the 
blow without the word. It is left to you to find out why your ears are boxed. 

‘The object of what we commonly call education—that education in which 
man intervenes, and which I shall distinguish as artificial education—is to 
make good these defects in Nature’s methods; to prepare the child to receive 
Nature’s education, neither incapably, nor ignorantly, nor with wilful dis- 
obedience; and to understand the preliminary symptoms of her displeasure, 
without waiting for the box on the ear. In short, all artificial education ought 
to be an anticipation of natural education. And a liberal education is an arti- 
ficial education, which has not only prepared a man to escape the great evils of 
disobedience to natural laws, but has trained him to appreciate and to seize 
upon the rewards, which Nature scatters with as free a hand as her penalties.” 

What is it then that those persons ask us to do who would dispense 
with the study of political economy ? Simply to deprive ourselves of 
the aids of artificial education in the most complicated, most difficult, 
and most momentous concerns of life. Rather than take the trouble 
to understand “the preliminary symptoms of Nature’s displeasure ”’ 
in the government of her economic kingdom, they think it better we 
should rush into action and learn—by having our ears boxed. I do 
not know whether you will feel inclined to hearken to their advice. 
But I pray you to understand that the soufflets administered by 
Nature in punishment of economic ignorance are by no means 
trifling penalties. They are known by the names of bankruptcies, 
commercial crises, conflicts of capital and labour, Sheffield outrages, 
excess of population, pauperism, internal insurrections, international 
jealousies often issuing in foreign wars. This metropolis in its 
eastern quarter could just now supply some striking illustrations. 
Ireland, with its wretched peasantry, demoralised by centuries of 
industrial insecurity, could furnish a few more. What is it that led 
France to surrender her liberties into the hands of a saviour of 
society ? What but the spectre of socialism—that rank growth of 
economic ignorance? Thus economic ignorance, when it has con- 
ceived, brings forth socialism, and socialism breeds despotism, and 
despotism, when it is finished, issues in war, misery, and ruin. 
Other causes, no doubt, have contributed to the terrible catastrophe 
which we now witness and deplore ; but most assuredly economic 
ignorance is deeply responsible in the matter. These horrors, then, 
are some of the chastisements which Nature administers to those who 
choose to remain in ignorance of the signs of her displeasure in 
economic affairs. Would it not be as well to avoid them? Nay, 
would it not be even worth while to seize on some of the rewards 
which here, no less than in her physical realm, Nature scatters with 
as free a hand as her penalties? J. E. Carnes. 
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ANNE FURNESS. 
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Ar the end of a week I asked Donald to give me his promised 
explanation. The following day, Tilly Cudberry was going out to 
tea with some recent acquaintance she had made in Horsingham, 
—having shown lately a feverish anxiety to make new acquaint- 
ances,—and Donald promised me that he would devote part of the 
afternoon to telling me what I wished to know. 

“ Why,” said I, “is it so long a business then?” 

Yes; it would take some time, he told me, to enter into the 
matter as fully as he desired. I waited with a good deal of impa- 
tience for the appointed time, and busied my brain with a great 
many conjectures; none of which, however, came near the truth. 

We had arranged to meet in the garden, but the afternoon proved 
rainy, and we could not go out. After dinner mother and Mrs. 
Abram left us as usual. Grandfather sat for a few minutes in his 
easy-chair, making notes in a memorandum-book. Donald and I 
seated ourselves near the window at the other end of the room, 
watching the dark, dropping clouds as they slowly passed above the 
summits of the leafy elms. Gradually the memorandum-book dropped 
from my grandfather’s fingers, and he fell into a doze. He had 
latterly taken a habit of sleeping in his chair after dinner, and we 
lowered our voices so as not to disturb him. 

« Anne,” said Donald, “ you must prepare for rather a long story. 
Do you remember hearing that I had gone away suddenly from your 
grand father’s house ?” 

“Remember it! How could I have forgotten it ?” 

“No; but I did not know whether the manner of my going had 
ever reached your ears. It was just about the time when your own 
great affliction must have swallowed up all lesser considerations.” 

“ Nevertheless I did hear that you had gone away from Mortlands 
quite suddenly and secretly. Grandfather wrote us word. His letter 
came just before x 

He pressed my hand silently, and after a little pause, began :-— 

“J walked to Diggleton’s End, and there, the night being threat- 
ening, and I fasting and weary, took refuge in the house of your 
father’s old servant Dodd.” 

“Where you were robbed that same night.” 

“ You know that too? Did Dr. Hewson tell you?” 

‘He told me the bare fact as you had written it to him, but I had 
a fuller account of the matter from Dodd himself.” 
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Then I repeated to Donald all that Dodd had told me. 

“ Well,” said he, after hearing me out, “ that abbreviates my story 
very greatly. Dodd saw that I was out of sorts, as he told you. 
But of course he did not guess how heart-sick and wretched I 
was. How miserable I was rendered by my jealous thoughts! 
During the day, when I was going about among Dr. Hewson’s 
patients in Horsingham, I had heard gossiping allusions to your 
engagement to Gervase Lacer. Some approved, some disapproved 
it, but no one insinuated a doubt as to the fact. I think there 
can be no doubt that he industriously spread the report himself. It 
was all very bitter to me, and [ resolved to go away without waiting 
for any leave-taking. I thought that once at a distance from 
Horsingham I should be calmer, and I knew that I could write to 
Dr. Hewson that which I had not self-command enough to say to 
him. I had not very long before received a remittance from my 
father’s bankers in London. There remained of it something 
over fifty pounds, and I knew that that was more than sufficient for 
my present purposes. I intended to go straight to town, and there 
determine on my future course of action. You have heard how I 
shared my supper with the stranger whom I found in possession of 
the inn-parlour when I arrived. From the first glimpse of him he 
impressed me most unfavourably. There was something altogether 
extraordinary about the man’s appearance and manner.” 

“Of course there must have been! Is it not evident that he 
was disguised ? And I suppose you have no doubt that he was the 
thief who stole your money?” ~ 

“‘T have no doubt of that whatsoever.” 

“T suppose he was a ‘ professed’ London thief who had come to 
Horsingham to exercise his calling during the race week.” 

“H’m! Y—yes; I suppose so. But there was something about 
the fellow which puzzled me, and which still puzzles me, and 
which that hypothesis does not wholly account for.” 

“ Well, Donald ?” 

“Well, my darling, we sat down to supper, and the man began 
to pour forth denunciations against the wickedness of races, and of 
those who bet on them, those who took part in them, and those who 
witnessed them. He talked in a queer snuffling tone, interlarding 
his speech with the cut-and-dried cant phrases of an itinerant 
preacher of the lowest class. I was not in a mood to be communica- 
tive; I am always shy and reserved with strangers, and I par- 
ticularly object to the irreverent arrogance of fellows of that kind. 
Which three causes combined to keep me very taciturn. But the 
stranger did not allow my manner to chill him. He ate very little. 
I, on the other hand, was in need of food; and as I ate my supper, 
he talked and talked, rampant and unabashed. By-and-by he men- 
tioned some names I knew.” 

H 2 
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“ Qur name, did he not ?” 

* Yours among others.” 

“You need not tell me what he said, dear. I can fancy too well 
what sort of text poor father’s name would furnish to a man of the 
sort you describe.” 

“ But, Anne I promised to tell you the truth, but I find 
it a more irksome task than I had counted on.” 

“Donald! Don’t mistrust me! What can hurt me so long 
as you hold my hand and look into my eyes confidingly? I know 
that you believe in my truth, and you must not doubt my belief in 
your believing!” 

“‘ My dearest, the man did not mention merely your father; he 
spoke, and at some length, of you!” 

“‘ Of me ?” 

“See, now! You blanch and quiver directly! All that woman’s 
pride of yours is aroused at a touch!” 

“No, dear Donald. Please to go on. I was only startled. I 
am sure I am acquainted with no such person as the man you 
speak of.” 

“He didn’t profess to know you personally. He had heard of 
you, he said, from a sad reprobate—one whom he had tried to con- 
vert from his evil ways, having had some acquaintance with his 
father and mother—from Mr. Gervase Lacer, in short. ‘ But,’ he 
said, ‘reprobate as Lacer may be from a godly and righteous man’s 
point of view, the young woman has not treated him very honourably. 
She has been playing fast and loose between him and another young 
man who has money expectations.’ He went on to say, in the same 
canting and offensive manner, that he knew you to have been 
solemnly engaged to Lacer, that he had seen letters from you to 
him.” 

“Letters! Letters from me to Mr. Lacer ?” 

“ And that it was only on discovering that fortune had turned 
the cold shoulder on him, that you had turned him yours also. When 
I stopped him, abruptly enough, with the statement that I had the 
honour to be your friend and your parent’s friend, and that I could 
not listen to utterly unfounded calumnies against those whom I 
respected, he took to his hypocritical mask of sanctimoniousness 
again, and spoke after the fashion of that brute Matthew Kitchen. 
He must bear witness! He had tried to snatch his young friend 
Lacer as a brand from the burning! I left him in the middle of a 
sentence, and walked out into the orchard.” 

“ Donald, you did not give any credence to the fellow’s statement? 
I won’t insult you by even asking the question. Iam swre you did 
not.” 


“ Dear Anne, you must remember all the circumstances as they 
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appeared to me at the time. I did not, of course, give an instant’s 
thought to the accusation of mercenary and dishonourable conduct 
on your part. But I did feel confirmed in my belief that you had 
engaged yourself to Lacer. Think what it must have been to me 
to suppose you the promised wife of a man who was capable of speak- 
ing your name, and discussing your conduct with such a one as this 
stranger !” 

“You should never have believed it, Donald.” 

“Tt is true. And—I don’t know whether I can make you under- 
stand me when I say that I never did thoroughly believe it! Never, 
with all my heart; that’s just it, Anne. I believed with my head, 
but not with my heart. There was an obstinate, blind conviction 
in me that you cow/d not have betrothed yourself to such a man. 
For, although he might have deceived you for a time, and to a 
certain extent, I could not conceive your keen sense and purity of 
mind being entirely baffled by any amount of hypocrisy on his part. 
And yet—and yet—what was I to think? I turned away from my 
instinctive conviction, fearing to be fooled into believing what I 
wished merely because I wished it. Well, after remaining for some 
time in the orchard, I came into the house just as a storm was 
beginning. It had been threatening for some hours. I went to my 
room at once, and to bed, where, in spite of my troubles, and in 
spite of the thunder and the rain, I slept soundly—being, indeed, 
tired out. The next morning came the discovery of the robbery, 
just as you have heard it from Dodd. But what Dodd could not tell 
you was this. The oily scrap of paper which I found on the floor 
near my door, and on which it was evident the thief had wiped his 
fingers after oiling the lock, was a fragment of a letter in your hand- 
writing.” 

“In my handwriting! Impossible!” 

“Nay, Anne, it is true. I knew your hand perfectly. Besides, 
there were a few words about your futher—anxiety for him, and so 
forth.” 

“ But I cannot understand. How, in Heaven’s name, could 
it have come into that man’s possession ?” 

“T had my theory about that too. I believed that Lacer—the 
letter must have been addressed to Lacer—had given it to him. 
Later I fancied the vagabond might have stolen the letter. But it 
is a strange matter, look at it as we will. Here is the fragment. I 
carefully preserved it. Judge for yourself.” 

He took from his pocket a torn piece of a letter, very oiled and 
greasy. The writing on it was mine. Impossible not to recognise 
it. And, moreover, I perceived in an instant that it was a portion 
of a letter I had written to Gervase Lacer—the letter of which I had 
spoken to my mother. I was stupefied. I turned the morsel of 
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paper this way and that, as though I could elucidate the mystery 
by doing so! Donald looked at me thoughtfully. I glanced up 
at him once suddenly, as the reflection occurred to me how difficult 
it must have been for him to believe in me implicitly after seeing 
those torn lines. But there was no glimmer of distrust in his eyes. 
Had there been I should have felt repulsed, and my lips would 
have been unable to utter a word of explanation. Very unreason- 
ably, I grant ; for Donald might well have been excused for exhibit- 
ing some touch of suspicion—or, at least, of uneasiness. But he 
showed neither. This was the fragment of the letter :— 

« .... Can you devise no plan... . Youdo not know how 
dear, how precious .... Perhaps I ought not to write this; but 
I cling to any chance. Pray come and let me speak to you. You 
have always professed so warm an attachment .... We are most 
anxious about father. Do not... .” 

“T remember quite well writing this letter,” said I, after a little 
pause. “It was addressed to Gervase Lacer, and I wrote it just 
before that fatal race which brought us such misery. I had a 
wild kind of forlorn hope that Mr. Lacer might be able to avert 
it at the eleventh hour. No one knew of my writing at the time. 
I told my mother afterwards. She will remember.” 

“Now, my dearest, the mystery is—/ow did the man in the inn 
get that letter ?” 

“To me, Donald, I confess the mystery appears insoluble. I cannot 
even begin to conjecture.” 

“ Well,” said Donald, laying the scrap of paper on the table and 
leaning his forehead on his hand, “I will tell you my notion. It 
can be but a guess, you know. I think that Lacer was mixed up 
with a great many blackguards of a thoroughly low and unprin- 
cipled sort. Perhaps he was by no means the worst among his 
associates.” 

“I do believe that, Donald!” cried I, quickly. I should have 
done better to have refrained from the exclamation, as I felt directly 
it had slipped out. But Donald was too honest-minded to do con- 
scious injustice to any one. So, albeit he looked a shade graver, 
he was not tempted into contradicting me, but said quietly, “I say 
that I think it very likely, my dear. But it is too plain that he was 
quite devoid of any delicate sense of honour or honesty, and that he 
spoke of you all at Water-Eardley as he should not have spoken, 
and made use of his intimacy there to further his own ends. Now it 
may well be that some fellow still more unscrupulous than he, 
thought it would be a desirable thing to get some hold on your 
family—thought such a letter as that might serve him in doing so; 
—how can we tell what schemes might have been hatching? Say 
that this man got hold of the letter surreptitiously; then came the 
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unexpected result of the race, and all that followed it. He could 
make no use of the letter either with Lacer or your father. He was 
trying to get away from Horsingham unrecognised. That much is 
clear. Most likely he had no set purpose of robbery in his head when 
he entered Dodd’s house. The opportunity tempted him; and he 
used the letter to remove the oil from his fingers, either not caring 
to keep it any longer, or else not perceiving in the darkness what it 
was.” 

“Oh! and then there was Flower!” I exclaimed, clasping my 
hands together with a sudden recollection of that wretch’s parting 
scene with my mother. Then I told Donald how insolent he had 
been, and how he had talked vaguely of letters of mine which he 
knew of. 

We talked together for some time longer about the strange busi- 
ness of the letter, speaking in a low tone so as not to disturb grand- 
father’s slumbers. Donald declared he felt almost convinced that 
Flower was at the bottom of the matter. 

“ But what need we care for it further, dear Anne?” he said at 
length. ‘It made me very wretched, and brought a dark cloud 
between us for a weary while. But now the cloud is cleared away 
for ever and a day.” 

‘“‘ For ever, Donald ?” 

“Ts it not, my own one?” 

“It is so good of you to trust me, dear! Some people in your 
place would always be haunted by uncomfortable suspicions of—they 
knew not what; unless the whole case could be made plainer than 
I have any power to make it at this time.” 

“««Some people!’ Not people who had once known Anne Furness 
as I know her.” 

Keturah came to the door to call Donald. He had been sent for 
to a poor patient. 

“ Don’t wake grandfather,” I said warningly ; but, looking round, 
I saw my grandfather’s eyes wide open, and mildly regarding us. 
Donald went away at once. I accompanied him through the glass- 
door into the garden, and when I came back to the dining-room, 
which was now empty, grandfather having gone to his study, 
I bethought me of the scrap of the letter, and looked for it, intend- 
ing to examine it once more, and to try to recall the missing words 
so as to make complete phrases. But it was gone. I searched for 
it for some time in vain. Then it occurred to me that if Keturah’s 
quick eye had lighted on so untidy-looking a fragment of paper, she 
would undoubtedly have consigned it to the kitchen fire. I thought 
it best to say nothing about it until Donald should return. And, 
indeed, of what use was the paper now to any one? It might as 
well be burned as not, I reflected. 
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Cuarter LIT. 


Titty Cupserry’s visit to Mortlands extended itself from a week 
to a fortnight, and at the end of a fortnight had by no means come 
toanend. After the first week she did not trouble us with much 
of her company. When Donald was at home she would fasten on 
him—always, as I conjectured, with the same benevolent intention 
of “drawing him out.” But at length, I fancy, some notion of 
his position with regard to me began to dawn on her; and she 
relinquished her attempts to enliven him, or, as she would herself 
have said, to give him “a little style.” Besides, her engagements 
in Horsingham were really surprisingly numerous. She appeared 
quite to have abandoned the family traditions of exclusiveness and 
reserve with regard to the outer world, and mingled in such Hor- 
singham dissipations as she could attain to with great affabdility. 
Indeed, she appeared willing to know everybody; and had quite 
ceased to declare, in her old way, that “Miss Cudberry, of Wool- 
ling,” could not become acquainted with tradespeople, or with obscure 
persons of unknown pedigree. 

One day Tilly persuaded me to accompany her on a shopping 
expedition into the High Street. 

“There’s really nobody else I can ask,” said she naively; “for 
Barbara Bunny is never at liberty in the morning—or, at least, 
she says so. She’s quite a frump! Quite stay-at-home and old- 
maidish, I assure you, is poor Barbara! And as to my walking down 
High Street with poor Soft—with poor Mrs. Abram—that, of course, 
is out of the question !” 

In explanation of the sudden check in my cousin’s speech, I 
must state that she had at one time taken the habit of speaking of 
Mrs. Abram as “Softy,” having never relinquished her theory of 
that good soul’s utter imbecility. But I had so sharply rebuked 
her for it, and so plainly given her to understand that Dr. Hewson 
would be seriously offended should he ever hear such an epithet 
applied to his sister-in-law, that Tilly had thought it best not to 
persist in the use of it—at all events, in speaking to me. 

I was not very willing to go, but I could not refuse to accompany 
Tilly. I had really been called upon to do very little in the way 
of entertaining her during her visit at Mortlands. We set forth 
together, and walked in much state down the High Street, closely 
attended by Roger Bacon; who, by the way, had taken a rooted 
aversion to Tilly, and regarded her with manifest and watchful sus- 
picion,—much as an acute policeman might regard a well-known 
thief, with the quiet and unshakable expectation of his doing 
something to commit himself presently. 

After having made a few unimportant purchases, with as much 
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pomp as though she had been expending enormous sums of money, 
Tilly announced her intention of proceeding quite to the end of the 
Iligh Street, and then turning to go home the same way. - 

“Do you want to buy anything at the bottom of the High 
Street ?” I asked. 

“Qh dear no! But—I might see something that I should be 
likely to want some day,—don’t you see?” 

In accordance with Tilly’s plan, we paraded slowly along the 
street, stopping to look in at every shop-window, immensely to 
Roger Bacon’s surprise and discomfiture, who was unaccustomed to 
such proceedings. 

As we passed the corner of a by-street where there were extensive 
livery stables, I saw a man standing at an open door, who presently 
took off his hat and made me a profound bow. In a moment I 
perceived that the man was Mr. Whiffles. I had seen him once 
or twice when I had been out in Horsingham; and, although the 
sight of him gave me a painful shock at first, I endeavoured not 
to yield to the feeling which would have prompted me to avoid 
glancing at him or returning his salute. After all, the man had 
done no wrong to me or mine. And latterly I had heard that he 
had given up all connection with racers and racing, and had esta- 
blished himself as a livery-stable keeper in Horsingham, where 
he conducted himself respectably. My informant on this point was 
Tilly Cudberry, who, as I have mentioned, gathered up every waif 
and stray of gossip which was to be met with in the town. 

I remembered Tilly’s old indignation at being compelled to sit in 
the same room with Mr. Whiffles, and glanced at her in some appre- 
hension when I saw Mr. Whiffles make a second and equally pro- 
found bow to her. Sut, to my relief, she nodded to him very 
graciously. We passed him, and walked on in silence for some dis- 
tance. 

“What a nice place that is where the horses are!” said Tilly at 
length. ‘“ And the dwelling-house quite cheerful,—the liveliest part 
of High Street. The windows look both ways, up and down! How 
extremely cheerful !” 

I made no answer, and Tilly presently inquired, in a huffed tone, if 
I were “in the sulks ?” 

“‘ No, indeed, Tilly.” 

“ What’s the matter then?” 

“T—the sight of that man always disturbs my equanimity some- 
what. I cannot overcome the feeling as yet.” 

“Qh, dear! But you ought to overcome it! You must over- 
come it! Goodness, Anne! how very wrong it is to nourish an 
aversion for a fellow-creature with such extremely respectful and— 
and—pleasant,—such pleasant manners as Mr. Whiffles!” 

I stared at her for a moment in surprise. But not being willing 
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to pursue the subject, I called Tilly’s attention to an orange-coloured 
bonnet in a milliner’s window, and thus happily averted any further 
lecture on my want of charity and tolerance for Mr. Whiffles. I 
could not help, however, being secretly amused at the spirit of 
contradiction exhibited by Miss Cudberry. When she had thought 
that Mr. Whiffles was well received in our old home, she had 
openly expressed her disgust and contempt for him; but now that 
I rather shrank from the sight of him, Tilly discovered a hitherto 
unsuspected charm in poor Mr. Whiffles’s manners. 

As we again passed the livery-stables on our way back—(without 
having bought anything, after all; for Tilly’s purse-strings were 
always rather tight-drawn, and the principal part of her “shopping ” 
consisted in looking at the goods from the outside of the window) 
—Mr. Whiffles was still standing at the door, and repeated his 
bows as profoundly as before. I was passing onward, when, to my 
utter surprise and annoyance, Tilly stopped to say, “ And how do 
you do, Mr. Whiffles? You have quite a nice place here, I declare!” 

Mr. Whiffles took advantage of the momentary pause to say to me 
very quickly and eagerly, “‘ Miss Furness, I hope you'll excuse the 
liberty, but-—-I—I am very hanxious indeed to know how your 
honoured ma is? Of course I have heard, in common with the 
’ole of Horsingham, that she was very ill, and is better. But I 
should like—I mean, it would be most agreeable to me—to hear 
that she was coming round a bit, if you’ll overlook the commonness 
of the expression, Miss Furness.” 

The man’s face and manner showed genuine feeling. I could 
not but respond to it, although I felt greatly agitated as the 
remembrance of our last interview came vividly into my mind. 

“Thank you for your interest in my mother,” I said. “ Every 
one has been kind and good to her. Iam thankful to say that she 
is well, and quite—quite composed. Good-bye, Mr. Whiffles.” 

But I was not to get away so easily. Tilly was seized with a 
sudden desire to inspect Mr. Whiffles’s stables. “Quite a picture, 
they tell me in Horsingham! And now, how many horses have you 
really? One hears such rumours. Wouldn’t you like to see them, 
Anne?” 

I shook my head impatiently. ‘ Pray come away,” I whispered 
to her. Mr. Whiffles comprehended the situation better than Tilly 
did. He twitched his head from side to side, and his red face grew 
a shade redder as he said in his melancholy, monotonous, and rather 
hoarse voice, “‘ Miss—a—Miss Woolling, I’m sure——-” 

“Cudberry!” corrected Tilly sharply. And then added, with 
a superior and condescending smile, “Of Woolling. Yes; Miss 
Cudberry, of Woolling.” 

“Tm sure, miss,” continued Mr. Whiffles, wisely eschewing the 
lady’s name altogether, “that any time when it came handy or any- 
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ways convenient to you, or any of your friends, to see my place, 
you’d do me proud if you’d just stepin. I should be most ’appy 
to take you over the place. There’s a paddock at the back where 
you can see ’em exercise a bit sometimes, if you care for that sort 
of thing, miss. We ’ave one or two bits of blood that jumps very 
prettily,—very prettily indeed. And say next Monday, or Saturday, 
between nine and twelve. I shall look on it as a honour, miss. 
Quite so!” 

All this time Mr. Whiffles was bowing and edging himself away 
from Tilly, and, at the end of his speech, he quietly and quickly dis- 
appeared round the corner of the street. I was grateful to him for 
the manceuvre, without which I know not what chance I should 
have had of inducing Tilly to come away with me. 

All that afternoon she talked of Mr. Whiffles; of his horses, his 
stables, his obliging manners, the remarkable way in which he had 
pressed her to do him the honour of visiting his place with a chosen 
party of friends, and of her intention of conferring that honour upon 
him, and (doubtless) filling him with proud exultation, at a very 
early date. It was all I could do to prevent her from mentioning 
the man’s name before my mother. But later I discovered that 
my mother had observed Tilly’s hints and mysterious allusions to 
some “ magnificent” horses she was asked to go and see, and had 
quietly gained from Judith an explanation of the matter. She took 
an opportunity of mentioning Mr. Whiffles’s name herself, 'in order 
to let me understand—dear, good mother !—that I need be under no 
apprehension of her being too much agitated or distressed at hear- 
ing him spoken of. It was true, nothing seemed to startle or 
disturb her now. I believe it was because her grief was so ever 
present to her, that no allusion to it could come as a shock of surprise. 

In the evening, when we were at tea, Uncle Cudberry appeared 
with his daughter Clementina and her betrothed. Little Jane Ark- 
wright had by this time ceased to be an inmate of Mortlands, having 
returned to her parents’ home, but on this special evening she had 
come to drink tea with Mrs. Abram; so that our party in the long 
dining-room was quite a large one. 

Mother slipped away quietly after a short time; and then the 
talk, which her presence had somewhat subdued, grew louder and 
more voluble. 

Uncle Cudberry had come, as it seemed, chiefly to announce to my 
grandfather, with all due formality, the engagement of his youngest 
daughter, and to state that the wedding was fixed to take place in 
a month. Clemmy had brightened and improved wonderfully under 
the influence of her new position. She wore her hair loosely curling 
round her face, I noticed, and seemed to have grown younger. 
Tilly had previously learned the date of her sister’s wedding in a 
letter from Woolling, so that’the news did not take her by surprise. 
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It was a sight to behold her condescension to Clemmy, her lofty and 
rigid demeanour towards young Hodgekinson, and the indefinable air 
she assumed of having separated herself from her family. I know 
not how she contrived to convey this, but it was quite perceptible 
to Mr. Cudberry’s stolid observation. 

“ Well,” said he, in his slow manner, “and when are we to have 
the honour of having you back at Woolling, Miss Cudberry ?” 

It was an interesting question to most of those present, and there 
was a general pause in the conversation to hear the reply. 

“Oh, really, I can’t say, ’msure! Haven’t the least idea! I 
have several invitations in Horsingham. The good people persecute 
me, I ashaw you!” (It was in this manner that Tilly pronounced 
* assure.’’) 

“Wm!” grunted Mr. Cudberry. “It’s the first I ever heard 
of the folks bein’ so set upon having any on you. We ain’t a 
poplar family in general. I don’t know as it pays to be partic’lar 
poplar.” Then after a meditative pause he added, “ But it’ll be 
as well to give Dr. Hewson some notion when he’s a going to 
get quit of you, Miss Cudberry.” 

Grandfather made a murmur of remonstrance. I am bound to 
confess it was but a feeble one. Mr. Cudberry entirely disregarded 
it, and went on— 

“ And since it seems you can’t fix the time, Miss C., why I must 
—that’s all! You'll come home o’ Saturday.” 

“ No, pa!” screamed Tilly emphatically. “Oh dear no! I shall 
do nothing whatever of the kind.” 

Grandfather could not repress a smile. But he said pleasantly 
that Miss Cudberry was welcome to remain at Mortlands yet awhile 
longer, if it suited her. In the case of almost any one else, he 
would have given the unlimited invitation to “stay as long as she 
liked.” 

Tilly persisting in declining to go home on Saturday, a com- 
promise was come to. She was to remain at Mortlands until the 
end of the week, and then was to go to some new friends she had 
picked up. 

“Most highly respectable people. Been in India. Husband quite 
the gentleman, only rather delicate in his health in consequence of 
the climate. Got a houseful of curiosities; and Mrs. Nixon might 
hang herself from head to foot with beagles—no, what-do-you-call- 
*ems—laingles ;—from head to foot with bangles, if she liked. Most 
highly respectable !” screamed Tilly, shaking her flounces and tossing 
her head. 

So it was settled that to the house of Mr. and Mrs. Nixon she 
was to repair after leaving us. Her father only made the proviso 
that she was, in any case, to return to Woolling before the week 
preceding her sister’s wedding. 
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Tilly then drew Clementina on one side, and began to expatiate 
on the delights of a sojourn in Horsingham, and the competition 
among its inhabitants for the pleasure of her (Tilly’s) society. Donald 
good-naturedly talked to “‘ Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son,” who was shy 
amongst strangers; and Uncle Cudberry began speaking to my 
grandfather. 

“ Well, Dr. Hewson,” said he, “ have you heard anything of those 
slate-quarries the folks is talking of ? Some say there’s fortunes 
to be made out on ’em; but, anyway, there’s fortunes to be (ost! - 
There’s never much trouble in getting rid of your cash ;—-specially 
in them companies. I’m always for seeing my way clear, and know- 
ing how the money’s spent. Now with them companies there’s no 
telling. Still, they do say if 

And he went on harping on that string in a manner which led 
me to fancy he was tempted to invest some money in the speculation. 

Later we heard a great deal about the said slate-quarries. The 
notion of forming a company to work them, and of taking shares in 
the company, appeared to grow rapidly in popular favour. People 
said that Matthew Kitchen was in it, and that Matthew Kitchen 
always knew which side his bread was buttered. Look how rich 
he had grown! And did you suppose all that was done by coach- 
building? No,no! Mat Kitchen knew a trick worth two of that. 

“No doubt he knows a great many tricks,” would be my grand- 
father’s curt remark on such speeches. But however much we and 
others might from our hearts despise him, it was certain that Mr. 
Kitchen had amassed money, and that he was in consequence a 
man of considerable influence, who had his followers and his flat- 
terers. 

Amongst those who were interested in the slate-quarry project 
proved to be Dodd. The landlord of the Royal Oak came to speak 
to my grandfather on the subject one day. What did Dr. Hewson 
think of it? Dodd had some fields through which a road must 
pass to the slate-quarries, if the slate-quarries ever became an 
accomplished fact. He ought to sell his fields at a pretty tidy 
price now, oughtn’t he? The land where they said the slate was 
to be found belonged to two or three different owners. But there 
was talk of a London company coming and buying it all and work- 
ing it, and it was to be the making of Diggleton’s End—especially 
good for folks in the public line. And what would Dr. Hewson 
advise ? 

Dr. Hewson could advise little or nothing, having small knowledge 
of the state of the case; which circumstance—my grandfather being 
a rather uncommon and original sort of man in some things— 
sufficed to prevent his pronouncing an opinion upon it. But Dodd 
was a little bitten with the idea of speculating ;—might not only 
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sell his fields at a high rate, but even perhaps take a few shares 
in the company. A few shares couldn’t hurt! And it would be hard 
to see all one’s neighbours turning a pretty penny, and to get no 
profit oneself. Dodd was by no means exempt from the Horsing- 
ham love of pelf. 

However, the matter remained in a vague and rather mythic 
condition,—many reports and opinions circulating respecting it; no 
single fact authentically known, as it appeared, for a week or so 
longer. Then it was announced that a London man—a promoter, 
as the phrase went—had seriously taken up the Diggleton’s End 
slate-quarries, and was coming down to our county to make inquiries. 
He was to be accompanied by a gentleman competent to give a 
technical opinion as to the chances of success in the endeavour to 
get slate abundant in quantity and excellent in quality from the 
place indicated. 

It all appeared profoundly unimportant to us in our quiet home 
at Mortlands; but we could not help hearing the gossip that floated 
hither and thither. After Tilly Cudberry’s removal from Mortlands, 
it is true that we heard much less of it. But one day, on returning 
from a visit to Mrs. Arkwright (now once more established in a little 
home of her own, and employing her nimble fingers as busily as ever 
in mending, washing, cooking, and other household employments 
for her needy little brood),—returning, I say, from this visit, I was 
surprised to learn from my grandfather that the London “ pro- 
moter ” had written him a note asking leave to call on him, as he 
had some questions to ask which he thought Dr. Hewson would 
be able to answer; and that close upon the note had followed the 
writer of it in person. 

“What in the world did he come to you for, grandfather?” I 
asked. 

“Difficult to say, child! He thought, perhaps, that as an old 
resident, and a medical man, I might have some information to 
give——” 

« About slate-quarries !” 

“Not about slate-quarries, little Nancy, but about the persons 
who were most likely to buy shares in them; and the circum- 
stances of the persons who own the land where the slate is to be 
found; and various other matters. He fished a good deal as to my 
opinion of Matthew Kitchen.” : 

« And you answered ?” 

“Very curtly. Told Mr. Promoter that with my opinion of the 
man he had nothing to do; and that as to the man’s money-bags I 
could give no information, and did not see that it was my business 
to do so if I could.” 


“ Was it not an unusual proceeding, this stranger’s coming here at 
all?” 
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“Heaven knows, child! I read here’”—putting his hand on a 
newspaper—“ the most incredible accounts of things in general. But 
of all incredible accounts, the accounts of the way in which ‘ com- 
panies’ are got up, and simple souls defrauded of their cash, are, 
perhaps, supreme !” 

The London man was named Smith. He had taken up his abode 
neither at Horsingham nor at Brookfield, but at a small market town 
nearer than either of these to W., our county town. He should not 
remain fixed there long, he had said. He was very busy, and nearly 
always ‘“‘on the wing.” And that was all I heard about him at 
that time. 


Cuapter LIII. 


Ler it not be thought that I had quite lightly dismissed the affair 
of the torn letter from my mind. I thought of it often; and the 
thought disturbed me. I would have given much to have it all 
cleared up. Donald trusted me entirely. Yes; I did not doubt 
that. But I wished that his confidence in me should be, as it 
were, rewarded by the removal of all mystery. I hated the kind of 
foggy atmosphere which surrounded that one passage of my life 
in Donald’s eyes. It was suffocating and unwholesome. Perhaps, 
however, I exaggerated both the amount and the balefulness of the 
“fog.” But then there was another element in the affair of the 
letter which was painful to me—the thought, namely, of Gervase 
Lacer’s conduct. He had discussed me and my family, and his 
relations towards us, with strangers—a gratuitous injury, from 
which he could reap no possible advantage. He had told lies too! 
Base and spiteful lies! Or might it be that the lies and the spite 
were added by the man with whom Donald had spoken at the inn? 
In brief, I was perplexed and worried whenever my thoughts recurred 
to the matter. But Donald did not seem to give it another thought. 
Meanwhile, from one source or another, we heard a good deal 
of the “ quarries,” and of Mr. Smith and Mr. Edwards, the two City 
gentlemen from London. Mr. Smith was, it seemed, somewhat 
inaccessible ; shrouded in a sort of golden mist from the gaze of the 
vulgar. A greatmanhe! Arich man! Or at least, if not rich— 
(for no one could, for the life of him, affirm wherein the riches of 
Mr. Smith consisted; only each one had heard it rumoured—great 
speculator—Stock Exchange—ruovusanps in a day, lost or won !— 
and similar fragmentary phrases)—if not himself enormously rich, 
yet the associate of rich men. A “promoter” of riches! And 
necessarily of much influence in the moneyed world. Mr. Edwards, 
on, the contrary, was much seen in Horsingham. He was the 
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technical gentleman, and was understood to be ready with a favour- 
able report of the slate-quarries—quite a glowing report, indeed, 
people affirmed. But we did not happen to meet with any one who 
had seen it. 

Grandfather avoided mentioning in the town that he had been 
favoured by a visit from Mr. Smith. But in some way the news 
leaked out—probably by means of the coachman who had driven the 
great man in a fly from Market Diggleton (the little town I 
have mentioned his sojourning at) to Mortlands. It caused quite an 
excitement! Why should Mr. Smith have called on Dr. Hewson ? 
What for? I think that few persons implicitly believed Dr. Hewson 
when he said he did not know “ what for.” 

Sir Peter Bunny called at Mortlands. He had driven to Market 
Diggleton, he said, and had been received by Mr. Edwards in a 
very—yes, a very proper and—and respectful manner. Very much 
so. But he had failed to see Mr. Smith; Mr. Smith being on the 
point of starting for London, where his presence was clamoured 
for by the richest of the rich. He must go, even were it but for 
twenty-four hours. He would, however, return in two days at 
farthest. Sir Peter Bunny had left his card for Mr. Smith; and 
—now, in confidence, what did Dr. Hewson think of the slate- 
quarries? Sir Peter supposed he had had the dest and most. authentic 
information, eh? Dr. Hewson knew nothing whatever of the quar- 
ries or the company? Really! Ha! Well, well. Then what did 
Dr. Hewson think of Mr. Smith personally? What, now, was his 
impression? Come! Always “in confidence,” of course. 

Dr. Hewson’s impression was not too highly favourable, it appeared. 
My grandfather described the great Mr. Smith as a man apparently 
under forty, with a great deal of brown beard on his face, and the 
hair of his head cropped very close. A haggard-looking man, rather, 
although rather stout than lean.—(“ Aha! Haggard, eh? Enormous 
pressure of anxiety upon those kind of men! Sums of money they 
have to deal with so enormous!” from Sir Peter.) —A restless eye 
that wandered about the room, as if in search of some one who 
never came. Tor the rest, soft-voiced,—neither loud nor vulgar. 
Yet with a certain amount of pretentious self-assertion ; which, how- 
ever, perceptibly diminished before the interview was over. 

That latter circumstance I could well believe; grandfather not 
being of the sort which is easily staggered by “ pretentious self- 
assertion,” even when founded on solid pillars of coin of the realm. 
But I gave Mr. Smith credit for some sense and acuteness, in that 
he had perceived this fact, and had mitigated his pretensions accord- 
ingly. 

Then after Sir Peter Bunny came Alice Dodd, anxious to learn 
all that could be learnt of the prospects of the Diggleton’s End 
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Slate-Quarries Company. For Dodd had some thought of selling his 
fields; and though she (Alice) was all against taking shares, or 
speculating in the matter—Lord forbid ! —still selling the fields was 
another matter. And Alice’s blue eyes shone with a glance keenly 
directed towards the main chance. 

“ Bless the woman!” cried my grandfather impatiently. “Why 
come and ask me? I wish to heaven the fellow—this Smith—had 
never taken it into his head to call on me! All the world supposes 
in consequence of his visit that I have private information about 
these wretched quarries. My good Mrs. Dodd, I know nothing. But 
plain common-sense—in which you and your husband are not lacking 
—will tell you how to act in the matter.” 

Indeed grandfather was getting impatient of the whole matter, 
thinking it an inadequate cause for all the pother that was made 
about it in Horsingham ; fearing, too, that unwary persons might be 
deluded by the “Company.” He had a perhaps exaggerated horror 
of all money-speculations, and could not be persuaded to believe in 
the honest intentions of Messrs. Smith & Co. To all representations 
that it was as lawful and laudable to sell slate as to sell sugar; and 
that, if the owners of the quarries were not in a position to work 
them, it were surely well that several persons should combine to 
do so, to their own profit, and to the advantage of every one who 
wanted slate;—to all such remonstrances and representations he 
would answer (a little obstinately, dear grandfather!), “Oh yes, 
yes, yes; it all sounds reasonable and capital. I haven’t time to 
enter into the pro’s and con’s. Life is short, and I am getting 
near the end of mine. Only I say that I don’t like the cut of this 
business. Nor the cut of the man Smith. There! Let’s have done 
with it!” 

It was easy enough to me for one to have done with it. And 
a day or so would have sufficed to obliterate it all from my mind, 
had not the gossips of Horsingham continued to keep it alive there. 
Even poor Mrs. Arkwright, needle in hand, would expatiate on 
the chance this investment afforded, “if one had but a little capital!” 
The topic was at least a safe one for her, her husband being removed 
from that temptation by sheer want of cash to speculate with. But 
they were doing fairly well now, I was glad to note. They had 
been living ever since I first knew them under the shadow of a 
cloud. The cloud had burst in a severe enough storm over their 
heads, but the atmosphere had been much clearer and more whole- 
some since. They lived now in the Kitchens’ old house in Burton’s 
Gardens. I never understood how Mrs. Arkwright contrived to stow 
away all the children in that tiny residence. But in some way it 
was effected. And I need not say that the house looked almost 
burnished with cleanliness inside and out. In place of the big 
VOL. X. N.S, I 
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escritoir, whereon had stood in old days the white china elephant 
with his gilt turret full of ink, there were now several rows of 
neat shelves—painted and decorated with red leather at their edges 
by Mrs. Arkwright’s own brown busy fingers—supporting Mr. 
Arkwright’s books. Little Jane’s chair stood in one corner of the 
parlour, although little Jane had outgrown it by this time, and 
passed her mornings at school, and was become very studious, and 
“papa” had hopes of her really turning out clever. ‘“ Not a genius, 
you know, Miss Furness. No, no, no. But considering how young 
she is,—little more than a baby still,—I think if you were to hear 
her read poetry, you would really,—without, I hope, paternal 
vanity———”_ And soon. All of which utterances were balm and 
honey to his poor wife. Mrs. Arkwright professed a Spartan stoicism 
with regard to little Jane; saying curtly that it was well to read 
poetry nicely to please papa, but that stocking-mending, and the 
deft and accurate adding together of figures, must in nowise be 
shoved into secondary importance. But it was noticeable how willing 
she was, in fact, to relieve the little grave, grey-eyed creature from 
anything like drudgery; and how proud she was of little Jane’s 
spiritual gifts,—especially of her “turn for poetry,”—for which 
Mrs. Arkwright herself had certainly no turn at all. 

About this time Clementina begged me to assist her with my advice 
as to some of her wedding-garments, now in a forward state of pre- 
paration. I took the opportunity of my grandfather and Donald 
being absent from Mortlands for the day, to pay this visit. I had 
arranged that I would stroll over from Woolling to Diggleton’s End, 
and return home from thence at an early hour in the evening. My 
good friends Mr. and Mrs. Dodd had often pressed me warmly to 
go and see them. Alice was eager to show me all the glories of 
the Royal Oak under the reign of its new mistress. I thought I 
would take her by surprise. Alice was, I knew, one of those com- 
pletely notable and thorough-going housewives, who would be sure 
to come out triumphantly from the ordeal of being called upon 
unexpectedly—a dangerous ordeal for many women, who think the 
essence of good management consists in living in a chronic state of 
fuss !—and would ask her to give me some tea, and send me home 
in the evening. Dodd had said that he would drive me into Horsing- 
ham at any time that suited me. “It wouldn’t be the first time as 
I’ve had that honour, Miss Anne,” said he. ‘Do you remember how 
often me and Selina took you into your grandfather’s in the old days? 
Lord, to think of the changes! And now Selina’s my sister-in-law, 
and a rich woman.” 

“Rich!” echoed Alice. ‘“ Why, lad, the gown she’d on her back 
last time I see her,—ten-and-sixpence a yard didn’t pay for it. And 
a gold chain as thick as my little finger! Quite the lady!” 
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“ Quite the what?” growled Dodd. 

“ Well, to look at, I mean.” 

But Dodd would by no means admit that Mrs. Matthew Kitchen’s 
fine clothes gave her even a distant resemblance to a lady. 

It was a pleasant summer noon when I reached Woolling. Poor 
Clementina was unfeignedly glad to see me. Nor does the statement 
involve any self-flattery; for her sister Henrietta chose to look 
unfavourably on the forthcoming wedding from a lofty and Cud- 
berryan point of view, declined to give any assistance in the pre- 
paration of what Uncle Cudberry called the trussd, and never opened 
her lips on the subject, save to utter a sneer or a scoff. Clemmy, 
therefore, was glad of such assistance and advice as I could give 
her, and really grateful for being treated with sympathy. 

Aunt Cudberry was in a state of nervous excitement beyond her 
wont. 

“ Tt’s the breakfast, my dear!” said she plaintively. “Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson is so particular about her eating, poor thing! And only the 
day before yesterday she made some quite cutting remarks about 
the patent gelatine. And how you're to get a glaze on your tongue 
without it, Anne, J don’t know!” 

“ But must you get a glaze, Aunt Cudberry?” asked I, unable to 
repress a smile. 

“My dear!” responded Aunt Cudberry with much solemnity 
(although the effect of her impressive manner was somewhat marred 
by her cap being so much awry as to make her look like “ Judy ” 
attired by an unconscientious showman), “I should like to know 
what Mrs. Hodgekinson would say to a tongue without a glaze on it! 
You don’t know what she is, Anne Furness.” 

“Tell’ee what, Mrs. C.,” put in Uncle Cudberry, looking up 
stolidly from his paper, “the best thing you can do is to send your 
tongue to the little lame cabinet-maker in Woolling, and get it 
French-polished.”’ 

And Uncle Cudberry actually winked at me, although with an 
otherwise grimly unmoved countenance, to bespeak my enjoyment 
of the joke ! 

But this want of sympathy with her anxieties reduced his poor 
wife to tears; and Clemmy and I had a good twenty minutes’ werk 
of coaxing and consoling to perform, before she would dry her 
eyes and be comforted. 

“Tt’s all very well for Mr. Cudberry,” said she, with her face 
half buried in her large pocket-handkerchief, “and for the girls. 
They’re not responsible! It doesn’t harrow their feelings to hear 
remarks passed on the puff-paste, nor to see a person swallowing 
your home-made wine in gulps, as if it was castor-oil!” 

However, we finally brought her to a more cheerful frame of 
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mind ; and she discussed trimmings and patterns with us, and busied 
her fancy with the fine appearance the whole family would present 
in their wedding costumes, until she became quite complacent in 
her own odd way, and drew herself up, and bridled and sidled and 
made faces, with an air of conscious quality. Poor Aunt Cudberry! 
She was the least selfish of the family party, and was generally con- 
tented to shine with a reflected light. 

At the dinner hour, young Hodgekinson appeared, and after a 
brief and merely formal resistance was persuaded to stay and dine at 
Woolling. 

“Tt’s disgusting!” said Henny in so loud a tone that I feared 
her future brother-in-law would hear her. 

“Oh, don’t be cross with William, Henny!” remonstrated 
Clementina meekly. She certainly had grown more gentle since her 
engagement, and appeared to wish to conciliate her sisters. But 
they were not to be conciliated. 

“T say it is disgusting, Clementina!” rejoined Henny with 
increased asperity. ‘ Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son is here to dinner 
four days a week. He lives at Woolling. He has fastened himself 
on the family in a manuer equally devoid of decorum and—and— 
deference. Any approach to style was naturally not to be expected 
from Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son; but one might look for a little respect 
and appreciation for the family he is about to ally himself with!” 

“Well, really,” said I, a little impatiently, “I think William 
Hodgekinson is uncommonly kind and civil, and the soul of good 
temper.” 

Henny turned on me with a snap. 

“When Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son gorges himself to repletion four 
times a week at your table, and addresses you in his clod-hopping 
language as‘ old lass,’ before your man-servant, who nudges your 
elbow and says ‘It’s you he means, miss!’ you will be qualified to 
judge of Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son’s manners, and not before, Anne 
Furness.” 

I had an opportunity of studying the youth’s manners that very 
afternoon; for he was good enough, on hearing that I meant to 
walk to Diggleton’s End, to offer to escort me part of the way 
thither. And as Clementina seemed rather pleased than otherwise 
that her betrothed should vindicate his reputation for politeness, so 
mercilessly assailed by Henny, I accepted his offer, and we set off 
together. 

Under other circumstances I might have been at a loss what to 
say to him, but as it was, I discoursed of my cousin Clemmy with 
the pleasing certainty that I should not weary my hearer. He 
was really fond of her, and informed me in strict confidence that he 
thought she’d be “as pleasant as pleasant to get on with,” when 
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once she was out of her father’s house. ‘ You see, miss, her sisters 
are always on the worrit, and it tries the temper a bit. J think 
they’re jealous of Clemmy getting married afore ’em!” he added, 
with an air of profundity, and looking at me with his head on 
one side, as though he were hazarding some very daring and unex- 
pected conjecture. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, miss,”’ he said suddenly, after a rather long pause, 
“do you know a person by the name of Flower, that says he was 
once groom in your family ?” 

This unexpected mention of the fellow’s name made my heart sick. 
But I answered that I did know such a man who had been groom at 
Water-Eardley. And I inquired why he asked the question. 

He answered that Flower had been for some days in the neigh- 
bourhood trying to obtain a situation, and that he had applied to 
Farmer Hodgekinson amongst other persons. 

“Father didn’t seem to see taking the man himself ;—at least 
mother didn’t like the look of him, and father thought the same 
when mother mentioned it,—but there’s a person of our acquaintance 
about five-and-thirty miles from here, that breeds horses for the 
London market, and we thought of recommending Flower to try 
with him. I suppose he knows his business, miss ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Why — O Lord, what a clumsy blockhead I was to be talking 
to you about You’ve gone quite pale! I forgot that I did 
hear of that fellow Flower being with your poor father, miss, when 
—there, I’m only making it worse! I do ask your pardon; I do 
indeed !” 

“There is nothing to pardon. I am sure you did not mean to 
hurt me. I am not sorry that you mentioned this man, since I 
think it right to warn you on no account to recommend him as an 
inmate of any decent family. He is drunken, insolent, and dishonest. 
He understands the management of horses, however, and if he were 
employed solely in the stables, he might make a valuable servant for 
such a person as the acquaintance you speak of.” 

“Nay, J shan’t recommend him at all, if he’s such as you say, 
miss. No more won’t mother on any account. And father’s sure 
to think the same as mother.” 

I changed the subject, which was hateful to me; and we walked 
on peaceably, he chatting of Clemmy, and [I listening, until we 
reached the end of Uncle Cudberry’s domain, and he would have 
accompanied me further had I not forbidden him to do so. I pre- 
ferred to stroll along with no other companion than my own thoughts. 
I knew every inch of the ground. It was a pleasant walk in the fair 
sunny afternoon, through a leafy lane that wound along between the 
fields; and I was going onward peacefully enough, when I saw the 
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figure of a man leaning with both elbows upon a gate at some 
distance ahead of me. 

Now in this fact there was nothing to startle me. Yet I was 
startled. I even stopped for a moment, quite suddenly; and I 
found that my pulses were greatly quickened, and that I was breath- 
ing short. How absurd! What could there be to fear? Fear!— 
no; it was not fear that I felt. I was within call of more than one 
cottage. There were husbandmen working in the fields not far off. 
And besides, why should I fear a peaceable wayfarer taking an after- 
noon stroll, or loitering on his way to look at the landscape ? 

The man was dressed like a gentleman. He stood quite still 
leaning on the gate, until, as I supposed, the sound of my approach- 
ing footstep caught his ear. Then he turned his head and looked 
at me. <A bearded face, with hat pulled down low upon the brows. 
Nothing to alarm one in all that! Yet this time I stopped again, 
nearly suffocated by the beating of my heart. 

“Anne! Have you quite forgotten me? It is not so long since 
we met,” said the stranger in a low voice. 

“Good heavens! Gervase Lacer!” 


Cuarter LIV. 


Ir was he indeed. And it was doubtless my half-unconscious recog- 
nition of him at a distance which had so startled me. Now that 
I saw him well, I perceived that he was greatly changed. The 
thick beard disguised his face considerably. He was pale,—of a 
leaden, unwholesome hue,—and his eyes were sunken and restless. 
He bore himself erect still, in his old soldier fashion, but his head 
drooped forward a good deal. I might have passed him with no 
more than that vague, half-unconscious recognition I have alluded 
to, had he not spoken. The voice there was no mistaking. No 
change in that. 

“What brings you here? When did you come ?” I asked, blurt- 
ing out the question in my surprise and agitation. 

“You don’t know who I am!” he answered, looking at me in 
a strange way, and putting up his hand to his lips;—a gesture 


which, by the way, he frequently and restlessly repeated during our 
interview. 


In an instant it flashed upon me. 

“You are here under a false name ! ” I exclaimed. 

“Tam Mr. Smith,” he answered, very quietly, and still looking 
at me in that strange way. ‘“ How did you guess it?” 

“JI—I do not know—TI cannot tell. Some word of description 
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dropped by my grandfather made it come into my mind. But—why ? 
how? It is like a wild dream to me!” 

“You asked me what brought me here,” he said (and I could 
see now that he too was greatly moved, and that his hand shook as 
he raised it to twitch nervously at his mouth and beard). “ You 
brought me here! If it had not been for the hope of seeing you, 
Anne Furness, I would have let the place burn to ashes before I 
would have set eyes on it again!” 

I stood silent, with a heart full of unutterable things. 

“And now I am here—after all that has come and gone,—you 
won’t say a word tome. You will scarcely look at me.” 

I remained dumb, not because I would not, but because I could 
not speak. Then he broke out incoherently, in his old impetuous 
way, with an impetuosity which I now recognised to be born 
of weakness, not strength, and growing ever more excited and 
ungoverned. 

He had lain in wait for me. He had heard that I was to be at 
Woolling that afternoon. He had vainly cast about for some other 
mode of seeing me, had feared to risk writing to me, and so had 
resolved on this method. He had gone to Mortlands in the hope of 
catching sight of me. His visit had had no other motive. He had 
not feared to meet Dr. Hewson, who had never seen him in the 
old days, and would not suspect that Gervase Lacer and Mr. Smith, 
of City celebrity, were one and the same person. For the rest, he 
had kept out of sight of Horsingham people as far as it was pos- 
sible to do so. But he risked being recognised at any moment, and 
all for my sake! Did I not see—would I not believe and acknow- 
ledge—that his love for me had been true and sincere? “I could 
not stay away, Anne! When first some talk of forming a com- 
pany to work slate-quarries here came to my ears, the idea took 
possession of me that I might, in that way, have a chance of seeing 
you again. No human being guessed what made me so keen to 
come here,” he said, speaking in a quiet disjointed way, and looking 
at me—not steadily, but with short, eager, restless glances. 

I clasped my hands together sorrowfully. “I wish — oh, how I 
wish !—that you had not come,” I exclaimed. 

That hurt him terribly. I was sorry for him, and should have 
been yet more sorry had I not instinctively been aware that it was 
his vanity, fully as much, or more, than his feelings, which was 
wounded. 

«You are as hard-hearted as ever,” he exclaimed angrily. “A 
mere block of ice! I wonder I don’t cease—have not long ago 
ceased—to care for so unfeeling a woman !” 

I made no retort, no defence even. I was sorry for him. Then in 
a moment his mood changed, and he asked my pardon even with 
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tears in his eyes. I was pained by the whole scene. I could not 
properly collect my thoughts, and I felt but one strong impulse—to 
be gone, and be alone for a little while. But he so implored me 
to remain yet an instant, and yet another instant when that was 
gone, and began telling me in so earnest, though confused a way, 
of all the vicissitudes he had gone through since we had parted, that 
I stood irresolutely listening to him. 

So confused was his story that: much of it was unintelligible to me. 
It was long, too, and vague, and rambling. But I will condense 
the main points of it, which I was able to seize upon, as well as 
I can. 

Soon after he had left Horsingham his father had died, leaving 
the bulk of his money to Gervase’s step-mother. Some small sum, 
however, had come to the son, and with this he had speculated in a 
reckless way. He (Gervase) had a friend—an old schoolfellow, I 
believe he said—who was a rising man of business in the City, a 
stock-broker. From this man, on whom, as I gathered, he had once 
rather loftily looked down, he had received advice and substantial 
kindness. The reckless speculations turned out luckily ; the stock- 
broking friend put him in the way of making other speculations not 
reckless. Gervase quickly became initiated into the arcana of such 
money-gambling. He was superior in manner to most of his new 
associates. “A gentleman, you know. It gives me some advan- 
tages!” and made his way with unexpected rapidity. He quickly 
found that a solid basis of capital was little needful, if at all 
needful, for success. ‘‘ Dash,” intelligence, a quick eye for the 
signs of the times—these qualities, he declared, together with bold- 
ness, had been the secret of his rise in the world. He had risen he 
considered, and was still rising. Such a career was not unexampled. 
He had assumed a common name in order effectually to cut himself 
adrift from the past, and all that tied him to it. 

Such was Gervase Lacer’s story in the chief points of the narra- 
tion. I omit the strain of boastfulness that ran through it—a 
boastfulness mingled too with self-distrust, and something like shame. 


Nay, perhaps it was shame trying to hide herself, which had assumed 
boastfulness as a cloak. 


Then he broke into a different strain. 

He protested to me that he had never forgotten me, never ceased 
for one day to think of me and feel for me and love me in all the 
terrible sorrow which came upon us, and of which he heard in a 
distant and indirect manner. He said that when the first gleam of 
good fortune had begun to shine upon him, he was spurred on to 
pursue it eagerly by the thought of me. “See, Anne,” he said, 
‘you have been the one good thing in my life. You made me 
believe goodness to be possible—I had got to doubt it. My life has 
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been very hard, and has taught me hard things. Oh, if it had all 
gone smoothly,—if you could have been kinder to me, and given me 
a real hope to go upon,—how different——— But I won’t look back. 
It’s a dreary prospect. Anne, can’t you throw me one word of 
encouragement? I know you don’t care for riches, but I may be 
rich some day. I will be rich if you speak the word! And your 
mother—if you tell her how I have struggled, and what prospects 
I have, she will see, she will recognise that I am true in this at least ! 
I would devote myself to her. There is nothing I wouldn’t do to win 
her good opinion. I have acted wrongly on many points,—you must 
remember what I told you of my early days; but on this, as true 
as there’s a heaven above us, I am in earnest! Look, Anne! look 
here,’ fumbling with an unsteady, impatient hand in his breast, 
“see how I have treasured this! It has not parted from me night 
or day since I left you. It’s a little thing, but it shows how constant 
my feeling has been!” 

He pulled out a little flat leather case,—more like a miniature 
portfolio than a pocket-book,—and half opening it, gave me a 
glimpse of a folded letter, which I recognised as being in my hand- 
writing. 

“A letter of mine! You must restore that to me!” I cried 
hastily. ‘ You have no right to keep it.” 

“No right! No right to keep a letter addressed to myself! 
What do you fear, Anne? There is no word in this letter which 
you need be ashamed of!” 

“ Ashamed!” I echoed, drawing myself up and looking full at 
him, for the word had angered me. “I never wrote a letter in my 
life which I need be ashamed of.” 

“ Then—do you suspect I should make any ill use of your letter ? 
You cannot suspect that ?” 

“No; Ido not think you would—I hope—TI believe—you would 
not. But if I did suspect you, my suspicion would not be altogether 
so groundless as you seem to assume.” 

He changed colour, and recoiled a step. ‘“ What do you mean ?” 
he asked almost roughly. 

“You have been at least imprudent, and have spoken as you 
should not. I have reason to know it,” said I, thinking for the 
moment of Flower and his insolent sneers to my mother. “ But I 
do not wish to recriminate or to accuse you. Pray—I ask it as a 
favour—restore me my letter. Is it the only one of mine in your 
possession? So far as I remember, I only wrote to you twice in 
my life.” 

“Only twice, Anne. And this is the only scrap of your dear 
handwriting that I possess. How can you ask me to part with 
it ? ” 
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This time his tone was soft and sad, and he looked at me as though 
hesitating whether to comply or not. 

“ And the other note,” I said, struck by a sudden idea, “ what 
became of it ?” 

“T can’t tell. Lost, or perhaps stolen from me.” 

“Stolen ? Who should steal so worthless a thing ?” 

“How can I say? I am a careless fellow. When I left this 
place, I left many papers behind me.” 

“ Could Flower, our groom, ever have had access to them?” 

“It is possible. He came about my place more than once. But 
why do you ask ?” 

“No matter. Will you give me back that letter? Will you, at 
least, let me look at it ?” 

He half advanced his hand, and then paused and withdrew it. 

“Tf you will say one kind word to me, Anne,—if you will tell 
me that you do not hate me outright.” 

“Indeed I do not hate you! But you have acted so wrongly. 
I cannot help saying so. Why did you leave Horsingham clan- 
destinely ? Why, when things began to go better with you, did 
you not strive to repay the money you owed here? You have 
been so ill-spoken of in consequence! And—the worst is—not 
unjustly.” 

“Do you care for it?” he asked with sudden eagerness. ‘ Does 
it matter in the least to you? If I thought so—if I had the least 
hope of it—I wil/ pay what debts I have here, of course. I always 
intended to do so. But they are leeches, these Horsingham people. 
They suck the very blood of you! Extortionate, greedy,—why, if 
they got one-fifth of their charges they would be well paid! How- 
ever—if you will say a kind word to me, Anne, I will do anything!” 


He stretched his hand out to take mine, with such vehemence 
that I recoiled startled for the instant. 

“No! I cannot understand such conditions. If you are not 
willing to do right for its own sake, is it possible that I should ask 
you to do it for mine?” 


“You are so proud—so icy! You refuse even to give me your 
hand!” 

In truth I could not give it to him. The feeling he still professed 
for me rendered that impossible. I felt that he would not accept it 
as a mere act of forgiveness,—a mere symbol of farewell without 
rancour on my part. At the same time I had real compassion for 
him in my heart. Involuntarily I compared the blessedness of my 
lot in being Donald’s promised wife, with this man’s loneliness and 
discontent. He was unhappy. That I could not doubt. 

“T would earnestly advise you to leave this place,” said I. “The 
more I think of it, the more I wonder that you should have risked 
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coming here under a feigned name. You have made many enemies 
in Horsingham.” 

“T know it,” he answered bitterly. “But the feeling which 
brought me here was stronger than prudence, although you seem 
unable to understand that!’’ Then he added, in a different tone, 
“You can betray me if you choose. I dare say some of your 
virtuous friends would advise you to do so.” 

“ Betray you!” 

“Yes; it is always your superexcellent people who hate to give 
a poor devil a chance. And ‘of course it’s your duty to expose an 
impostor !’” 

He looked at me curiously as he said this, almost as though asking 
a question. 

“Tf it were clear to me that such was my duty, I should try to do 
it,” I answered, with as much firmness as I could muster. 

“ Do as you will, Anne; I have trusted you.” 

Had he tried to extort any promise of secrecy from me, I should 
have refused to give it. But his last words constituted a powerful 
appeal to my nature. 

“ You know that I shall not ~—y you,” I exclaimed impulsively. 

“You have said it, Anne.” 

“T have said it ;— if that were needful.” 

“There is no one like you in all the world! And yet,—and 
yet just now you refused to give me your hand!” 

“Tf it will give you any comfort to know that I part from you 
without ill-will—that for the sake of old times I wish you well, 
and desire that you may use your present opportunities for your real 
and lasting good, I can say that much sincerely.” 

“ Nothing more?” 

I looked at him, and slowly shook my head. 

« Anne ”—(bringing out the words with a kind of desperation, 
and pressing his hands strongly together as he spoke)—‘“ will you 
give me a hope—I don’t care how distant—that you could ever 
bring yourself to marry me?” 

“ Oh !—never!” 

« Anne,—think once more! No one can love you as I love you. 
Whatever I may be, or however unworthy of you, I am sure of that. 
It would be the saving of me. I should never have gone so far 
wrong if I had had the hope of winning you long ago. But when 
I left Water-Eardley I was desperate,—I cared for nothing,—I 
was ready to—— Well, I won’t think of that again. I will 
look forward. I will try. Iwill be a changed man. Only give 
me—not a promise! I don’t ask for a promise—but a ray of 
hope.” 

He caught my cloak and detained me as I was moving away. 
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“Never! It is impossible. Let me go; you distress me beyond 
measure.” 

“ Anne, is that your last word ?”’ 

“ My last word, now and always. This is madness. Let me go, I 
insist !” 

“One question! Are you engaged? Only the other day I heard 
that that Ayrlie was at your grandfather’s, curse him! I hoped 
he had been gone long ago ;—to India or to the devil!” 

“‘T shall answer nothing more. If you dare to detain me another 
moment I shall call to those labourers, and you will repent having 
driven me to do that.” 

He released me, but stood directly in my pathway with folded 
arms, looking at me in so wild and savage a manner that I was 
really alarmed, though indignation made me preserve an unflinching 
front. 

“ Well,” said Gervase at length, in a low threatening tone, “since 
you refuse to answer, I know what to believe. Your letter? No! 
You shall never have your letter! And as to him,—let him keep out 
of my way if he can. Whatever happens, it is all on your head!” 

I brushed resolutely past him without another word, and pushed 
on down the lane at a steady, rapid pace, not once looking behind 
me until I came to a turn about a quarter of a mile distant. Then 
I stopped and cautiously glanced round. The lane was quite 


deserted—no human being in sight. I had passed the pathway 
that led to Dodd’s house. And, indeed, I had resolved that I would 
not go there. I could not at that moment have endured Alice’s 
sharp eyes and voluble tongue. I was panting and trembling 
like a haunted creature—albeit not with fear, or not al] with fear. 
I sat down on a green knoll, beneath a hedgerow tree, and buried 
my throbbing head in my hands. 


a 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Saint Simon and Saint-Simonism. By ARTHUR JouHN Bootu, M.A. Longmans. 
WE hope to have an opportunity of discussing more fully this ‘Chapter in the 
History of Socialism in France.’ Here it is enough to say that the subject is 
one of the most interesting in all ways that the history of modern movements 
contains. Apart from the question of the substantial merit of St. Simon’s 
ideas, or from the episodical controversy as to M. Comte’s debt to him and 
them, the story is dramatically most striking, alike for the singularity of its 
incidents and the truly remarkable character of the men who took part in them. 
In these respects Saint-Simonism is undoubtedly the most extraordinary move- 
ment since Methodism. Mr. Booth is a cool and judicious writer, and has the 
merit of telling his tale with a proper succinctness and brevity. 


Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Vol. ii. Blackwood. 
THE first volume of Lord Brougham’s memoirs of himself brought the record 
down to 1807. The present volume opens with the long contest which extended 
from 1808 to 1812 for the repeal of the'famous Orders in Council, his successful 
exertions in which Lord Brougham declares that he looks back upon with 
as much pride as upon any of his other achievements. The bulk of the volume, 


however, is made up of Lord Brougham’s narrative of the proceedings in the 
gross and ignoble quarrel between the Prince and Princess of Wales, ending 
in the famous Bill against Queen Caroline. The prominent part which he 
took in these vile transactions, transactions in which our disgust equally 
divides itself between the odious prince and the odious princess, gives peculiar 
authority to what Lord Brougham has to say. One strange inaccuracy, how- 
ever, has already been detected, for a letter is quoted (p. 155) as having been 
written by George III. to his eldest son, which was really written, and has 
long been known as so written, by George II. to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
The volume closes with the death of Canning (1827), the collapse of the interim 
ministry of Lord Goderich, and the accession of Wellington and Peel on 
principles which they were very speedily forced to throw over. 


The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. By Joun Forster. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tus is the fifth edition of one of the most excellent pieces of biography in our 
literature. Boswell’s famous book has made Goidsmith’s circle as familiar to 
every reader, as if the reader had himself been a member of it; but one of the 
most displeasing traits in Boswell is his disparagement of Goldsmith, who 
after Burke and Johnson was unquestionably the most permanently interesting 
man of that memorable group. This injustice Mr. Forster amply repairs in a 
life, full of knowledge of men and the time, composed in a fine congenial spirit, 
and free from biographic disproportion and exaggerations. The popularity of 
the book is a satisfactory sign that the labour and mental quality that produced 
it have been justly appreciated. 
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At Last: a Christmas in the West Indies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Macmillan. 
EVERYBODY, we suppose, likes Mr. Kingsley a great deal better as a naturalist 
and descriptive writer than either as politician or historian. The naturalist is 
undoubtedly born, like the poet, and not made; and Mr. Kingsley has 
all the proper gifts—sympathy with nature, curiosity, and intelligence 
aptly receptive of external impressions, content with observation and not too 
eager to generalise, and he has a singular power of reproducing what he sees, 
for the benefit of men with less acute vision, in language that, if occasionally 
overstrained and too profusely overspread with an irrelevant thankfulness to 
God, is remarkably clear and effective. He spent three winter months in 
visiting Trinidad and other points in the West Indies, and he has described all 
he saw—men, women, trees, flowers, stones, insects, waters, and landscapes—in 
a couple of particularly pleasant volumes. 















The Defence of Paris. By T. G. Bowres. With Illustrations. Sampson Low, 
3 Son, and Marston. 















Mr. Bow es was correspondent of the Morning Post during the siege of Paris, 
and his letters, if without the sprightliness of one at any rate of his brother 
correspondents, were among the most graphic of the time. The letters are 
adorned with some drawings of various characters of the siege, that give them 
additional interest. The writer, like the Parisians, lays blame on Trochu for 
failing to achieve the impossible. 





Julian Fane. A Memoir. By Rozert Lytron. Murray. 
A sketcu of the character and life of an accomplished man who seems to have 
made on all who knew him a singular impression of grace and sympathy. It 
is one of the most difficult tasks to execute a silhouette of a character which is 
not marked in strong and deep lines; but in the present memoir the reader has 
a successful attempt to reproduce a personality of this incommunicable delicacy 
and attraction. Mr. Fane is known to the literary world as Mr. Lytton’s colla- 


borateur in the composition of the poem of Tannhaiiser, and as an occasional 
writer in the Reviews. 








The Martyrs and Apologists. By E. DE Pressensé. Translated by ANNIE 


Harwoop. Hodder and Stoughton. 













THE English version of the first portion of Dr. Pressensé’s work on the Early 
History of Christianity, and the long conflict of the new monotheistic creed 
with the old paganism. The present volume is divided into three sections. 
The first treats the proselytising missions of the Church, and the persecutions 
it had to endure at the hands of the empire, down to the time when these per- 
‘ secutions came to an end at the conversion of Constantine. The second section 
describes the Fathers of the Church during the same period, in the East and 
the West. The third is devoted to an account, first of the nature of the attack 
made upon the new creed, and next, of the apology with which the champions 
of the new creed encountered these; the apology of Justin, of Clement, of 
Origen, and Hippolytus, of Tertullian, and of Arnobius. M. de Pressensé claims 
to have derived his statements uniformly from original sources. 
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Song-Tide, and Other Poems. By Puttre BourKE Marston. Ellis and Green, 
Covent Garden. 

Amin the torrent of versified stuff which pours mercilessly from the press, this 
little volume is exceptionally worth notice. Its music is all in a minor key, 
and the poet belongs to that half sensuous, half mystic school, of which Mr. D. 
G. Rossetti is the chief. Those who find a great deal of pleasure in the poems 
of the chief, will not be disappointed of some pleasure in the verse of a follower 
who has both technical skill and sincerity of feeling. 


Cracroft’s Consol Diagram. Effingham Wilson. 2s. 
A DIAGRAM of remarkable ingenuity and simplicity of construction, represent- 
ing in an effective, intelligible, and comprehensive way, the highest and lowest 
prices of the Three per Cent. Consols in each year from 1789 to 1870. A useful 
calendar at the foot of the chart marks the most important public event in each 
year. A third device notes the growth and decline of the funded debt during 


this period of eighty-one years. The whole is easily and instantly intelligible, 
and is a most excellent bit of workmanship. 


The Nile without a Dragoman. By FrEDERIC Even. H. S. King. 
AN account of a winter on the Nile, pleasantly passed, without the ordinary 
expense of the dragoman. The writer gives plenty of details both of what his 
party did and of the money it cost, and his book will be useful for a traveller, 
while it is extremely readable for a person who stays at home. 


The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms. By H. Coaritron Bastian, M.D. 
Macmillan. 

AN essay preliminary to the larger work promised by the same writer upon 
the mode of origin of living matter. It contains a discussion of the experiments 
of M. Pasteur, the chief advocate of the theory of vital fermentation, with a 
view to the defence of the theory of fermentation as a physical or chemical 
process. It gives some account also of the experiments which have led Dr. 
Bastian to maintain the possibility of evolving the lowest organisms de novo, 
and that ‘‘ specks of living matter may be born in suitable fluids, just as specks 
of crystalline matter may arise in other fluids.” 


The Experiences of « Planter in the Jungles of Mysore. By Ropert H. ELxiorr. 
Two Vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Tr will be unfortunate if certain strong language directed by Mr. Elliott against 
our system of Indian government and some of its administrators (and whether 
it is at all too strong or not for the facts we do not now pretend to judge) 
should haye the effect of repelling attention from a book that is full of useful 
information. The writer enjoyed the unusual advantages of a position which 
caused him to live among the natives for a long period as a neighbour, and 
this gives unusual weight to one of the most important distinctions of his book, 
namely, the very much higher character than is usual which he gives to the 
Hindoos. The second yolume contains a practical account of Coffee-planting, 
Cinchona and Cardamom-planting, and the production of Tea, Cotton, Silk, 
and Sandal-wood. There are also instructive chapters on Native Agriculture, 
Colonisation, and the advantages of learning native languages by ear. 
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Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, and the Corporation of London. By SHELDON 
Amos, M.A. Spottiswoode. 

A very brief and clear statement of the important issue raised by the protest 
of the Corporation of London against the scheme of the Endowed School 
Commissioners for increasing the utility of Emanuel Hospital. The decision 
in this particular case stands for so much besides itself, that it is to be hoped 
the people who discuss the matter, in Parliament or out, will take more pains 
than usual to master the principles that ought to determine it. 








